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In the research laboratories of hospitals, 
clinics, and medical schools throughout 
our country, the lights burn late... as 
scientists constantly strive to halt 
humanity’s greatest enemy—CANCER. 

As the lights continue to burn, the hope 
for acure grows brighter... here’s why: 
Cancer Research Is Paying Off 
you have 
by donating to the 


Through research—which 
helped to support 
American ¢ 
science now has new weapons to combat 


ancer Society—medical 
this disease more effectively than ever: 
Drugs—there is evidence that a chemical 
treatment for cancer may be perfected. 
Certain drugs will prolong the lives of 
cancer victims...other promising com- 
pounds are being tested. 

with hormones, 


Cortisone, 


Hormones—treatment 
ACTH and 


about dramatic, although tem- 


such as has 
brought 
porary, effects in some types of cancer. 
Other hormones have helped control ad- 
certall 


anced cancer of organs 


X-rays—the development of more power- 
ful machines promises to make this form 


of treatment more effective. 


Isotopes—radioactive chemicals are be- 
coming increasingly useful in treating 
certain rare forms of the disease. 

In addition, surgical technics have 
been improved so much that once hazard- 
ous operations can now be performed 
safely. And progress is being made in 
the development of tests to detect cancer 
in its earliest stages when the chances 
for best. Research has made 


cure are 


Help Science Help You... 


Dileadl. your onitrilutin. today 
* tp 


CANCER_ 
So town real ut Bree 
( Ot 


... your gift will reach your 


American Cancer Society Division 


these life-saving advances possible. But, 
as long as cancer continues to kill some 
210,000 men, women, and children in our 
country each year, we must keep the 
lights burning in the laboratories! Much 
more rese arch needs to be done before 
cancer can be dealt the final blow! 

Your life—the life of everyone you 
know—is at stake. Give generously to 
the 1951 Cancer Crusade. 


Give To Conquer Cancer 


CANCER, 
care of Your Local Post Office 


Here is my contribution of $____ 


to fight Cancer. 
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Side of the Well... 


The Lesson of Korea 


The stalemate in the Far East proves that short of a World War 


no military decision is possible in the East-West struggle. 


What is needed is a world-wide crusade of democracy for 


the material and spiritual advancement of all nations. 


ow very day General MacArthur 
Washington before 


the Joint Senate Armed Services and 


appeared in 


Foreign Relations Committees to  pre- 
sent his case against the Asia policy 
of the Administration, three thousand 
miles away, in a town in the South of 
Wales, Aneurin Bevan faced his con- 
stituents to explain the reasons for his 
break with the British Labor Govern- 
ment. 

At first glance, it is hard to see any 
relationship between MacArthur's dis- 
missal and Bevan’s resignation; and 
vet, the coincidence of the two events 
is anything but accidental. 

The issues in both cases are, in fact, 
closely related. Both the American 
general and the British Labor leader 
are victims of the very same_predica- 
ment: the incapability of the demo- 
cratic world thus far to meet the com- 
plex and global challenge of Stalinism 
with an equally universal but superior 
strategy. * 

MacArthur is not a militaristic ad- 
venturer; neither is he the possessor 
of a magic formula that can bring a 
speedy victory without the sacrifices 
of human lives and wealth the Amer- 
ican people are being asked to make. 
The MacArthur debate revolves around 
the question whether his proposals 
justified and logical as they may be 


from the point of view of the Com- 
mander of the Korean theatre—can be 
reconciled with the global commit- 
ments of America; and whether, in 
pursuing victory in Korea according to 
his plans, the free world would not 
rush head-on into a third world war. 

The trouble with this debate is, how- 
ever, that it forgets about other con- 
siderations which are every bit as im- 
portant as the purely military ones. 

Bevan’s resignation, in fact, drama- 
tizes the circumstance that the demo- 
cratic coalition is plagued by more 
than the difficulty of coordinating stra- 
tegic moves in one specific geographic 
area with those in other equally threat- 
ened parts of the world. As if these 
problems were not complex enough, 
the democracies also must bring mili- 
tary operations into accord with eco- 
nomic and political requirements, and 
-—to confound the problem still more 
—these essentials are in perilous con- 
flict with each other. 

}evan is not a starry-eyed dogmatist 
who believes that the free distribution 
of spectacles and dentures is more im- 
portant than the security of England. 
Nor is he an uncompromising idealist 
who is being sacrificed on the altar 
of capitalist war-mongers. He went to 
the heart of the matter when he ex- 
plained that a rearmament program 
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Is THE REIGN of William the Third, it 
was England's boast that: “We have long 
clothed half Europe by oar Englis/ 
making the continent 

it wears English livery.” The world 
bigger nowadays, and a lot less LIVERY 


is worn. But, now as always, British 


Woollens go out to many, many people 


All told, English wool manufacturers 
count FIFTY-FOUR separate worl 

kets for their goods. A whole skein of 
parts of the Em 
pire that have long cast off their 


yarn binds to Britain 


The United States (first to assert 
dependence, by the way) is only 
1arkets It is, however 


the fifty-four n 
fel point of the FINEST WOOLLEN 


delivery 
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State of the World 


which undermines the civilian economy 
and entails a dangerously low stand 
ard of living for Europeans would be 


What tanks 
thes paid 


self-defeating. good will 
do if 


econonie 


and guns have to be 


for with crisis and political 
unrest? 


The 


stemmed. 


been 


flood — has 


rec eded 


communist 


and has gradually 


during the last two vears. Bevan is 


afraid that. in following the rearma- 
ment policy of Washington, the West- 
ern European governments will again 
unlock the gates for a communist 


flood 


new 


How The Kremlin Operates 


This within cannot be 
overcome by the 


borders. “l 
Bevan said, “that the Russian offen- 


danger trom 


military defense of 


have always believed.” 
sive is firstly political and social, and 
only secondarily military.” 


t 
It is 


months 


interesting to note that a few 
igo General Halder. probably 
the most experienced and capable 
among the German strategists of World 
War Il fired 
by Hitler stated 


the same 


because of it) was 


as his Chief of Staff), 


(who 


opinion, in’ practically the 
(UNW) Dee. °50). Both 


German 


sUltit words 


the British Socialist and the 


general, without minimizing the im- 


portance of military preparedness, are 
convinced that the East-West struggle 
can and must be decided on the polit- 
ical) front—political in the broadest 
sense of the word, which includes the 
intellectwal and spiritual spheres. 
This thesis becomes increasingly im 


portant as the democracies meet with 


difheulties in breaking the 


ever-greater 


existing stalemate on the economic 


ind military fronts 
On the economic front, the lemocra 


cies have reached the bevond 


point 
Which further advance is 
sible. In 
Plan 


could be reasonably expected. Vo com 


hardly pos 
Marshall 
that 


Western Europe, 


aid has accomplished all 


plain that the industrial and agricul 


tural reconstruction did not — bring 


about -by itself the spiritual rebirth 


of Europe. unity, political stability. 


the liquidation of the communist dan 


ger, and a dynamic faith in democracy. 


is more than unjust; it is unrealistic 


\ blood transtusion is not useless be 


cause it does not eliminate the need 


for a long-neglected treatment or oper 


financial or 
Besides, 
not limit- 


ation. Neither ean further 
economic aid do the trick. 
even American resources are 
less. 


On the 


cies are about to reach the line beyond 


military front the democra- 
advance without 


they 


which they dare not 


risking the very war want to 


avoid. RKearmament must not be car- 


return 


Walter 


ried beyond the point of no 


to borrow an expression from 
Lippmann 


Korea 


the hazards 


eXposes most dramatically 


and frustrations of the 


policy of “containment.” It is not only 


MacArthur 


possible to bring this war to a victori 


who argues that it is im 


ous end with the present) limitations 


Gen 


that 


imposed on military 
Marshall 


there is no end in sight, explaining of 


operations, 


eral too, has to admit 
a stalemate is still prefer- 


with the Soviet 


course that 
able to an all-out war 
Union 

On the other hand, no struggle can 
be won by remaining on the defensive 
and by indefinitely squandering hu- 
man lives and wealth in basically in- 
The 
therefore must activate the only front 
they 


decisive operations. democracies 


on which ean advance without 
risk: they must finally launch a real- 
istic, well-planned and intelligent all- 
out offensive for the minds and hearts 


of confused 


The world revolution of communism 


and bewildered people. 


must be answered by a worldwide cru- 
sade of democracy for the material and 


spiritual advancement of all nations. 


Such a crusade. of course. must. be 


much more than a propaganda cam- 


paign. President Truman, in’ recently 


addressing a civilian defense confer- 


ence. wanted to combine the “campaign 


of truth” with “our program of eco 


technical assistance.” But 
that 


strengthened the 


nomic and 


while it is true these endeavors 


“have free 


people 
and weakened the dictatorships.” un 
fortunately they did not attain their 
integrated 


bold. as 


goal because they were not 


inte an over-all strategy as 


dynamic, as the present crisis warrants. 


Iran: A Case History 


The latest developments in Tran are 


the most eloquent illustration of the 


kind of political action in which the 


West 


to good advantage. and of the price it 


could and should have engaged 


now must pay because it failed to act 
Dr. Mohammed 


a hie avy 


Mossadegh’s rise to 
to the Western 


power Is blow 
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State of the World continued 


What the 


not able to do, the new 


alliance. Communists were 
Premier is 
Riding the 


about to accomplish. wave 


of an extreme nationalism, and taking 


full advantage of the resentment and 
poverty-ridden) and ex- 


leader of the Na- 
with the 


despair of a 
ploited people, the 
tional Front is 


Soviet 


vital 


aligning 
which is most 
of the Western 
1951). Without 
without moving his 
victory. It 


Union a 
for the defense 
(UNW, May 
shot, and 


country 
Wor ld 
firing a 
armies. 
Stalin has another 
could have been forestalled if Britain 
and the US had helped in time to de- 


won 


vise a program of social reforms. 


and had supported the Shah—who was 
nore than willing to adopt it, with all 
the necessary means and funds to put 
it into operation, 

Neither 


substitute for 


threats nor promises are a 


deeds. And 


because 


inspiring 
the deeds did not materialize 
Western world are 


East-West 


the leaders of the 
still viewing the struggle 
basically in terms of a nineteenth cen- 
individual nations, 


tury war between 


competing for markets or natioaai re- 


sources. 


The Whole World A Front 
MacArthur, after correctly 
fact that the 


challenged not 


General 
stressing the democracies 
are being merely by 


the Soviet Union, but by world com- 


munism, ended his speech by ad- 


vocating nothing but military moves 


against this world-wide revolution, 


“even if America has to fight it simul- 
taneously on three or four fronts.” 
His Cone lusions 


were a complete 


contradiction to the premise of his 
analysis. 

Stalinism is not fighting on three 
or four fronts—it is fighting on two 
dozen fronts simultaneously. Its most 


allies and 
hatred of 


potent weapons are the 


\sia, the 


pedas- 


colonial rules in 


land 


ints, repressed nationalism. 


hunger for among the poor 
and sor ial 
inequities which are found everywhere. 
United Nations 
reasons for limiting 


Korean theatre. But 


practically no limitations to 


Doubtless the have 


valid military 
operations to the 
there are 
accomplish on 


what democracy can 


these other fronts. provided it wrests 


the initiative from the Communists. 


Ihe way the US Congress bungled 
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that battle. 
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ample of how not to wage 


ination of Asia’s masses. with the pie- 
ture of the 


lessly to the 


Western man coming self- 
of the hungry and 
Help will be 
then it 


rescue 
needy. has been missed. 
forthcoming, but by will have 
lost the impact of a spontaneous and 


dramatic gesture and be accepted in 


a matter-of-fact fashion. 
The Ambivalent West 
The establishment of a united poli- 


tical front 
hampered by the recent evolution of 


against Stalinism is also 


European politics because it tends to 
put additional strain on American re- 
lations with the countries of the Con- 
tinent. 

The truth is that the 
Western 


been followed by 


decline of com- 
Europe has not 
of that 
\mer- 


de nocraey, 


munism = in 
a resurgence 


kind of economic liberalism the 


ican people identify with 


Turning their back on communism. 


the disillusioned) masses lave not 


turned to the advocates of free enter 


prise but to the Social Democrats. 


In Germany. France and Italy, so- 


cialism is gaining in strength and, 


liberated from the poison of commu- 


nist intrigues and infiltrations, the 


Socialist’ parties are gaining in 
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social and economic 


unity 
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field of 
boldly and ener 


pursuing 
reforms 
more getically than 
ever before. 

Even in Spain, the 
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afraid te give utterance to their griev- 


ances because they did not want to 


appear as allies or stooges of the 
Kremlin—now feel 
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Antonio 


confident enough 


their voice. As President Jose 
Aguirre of the exiled Basque 
Government disclosed, the latest strikes 
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port of the broad masses. is dependent 
upon a sincere collaboration between 
free enterprise America and socialistic 


minded Western Europe. 


One of the difheulties here is that 
American public opinion. in its violent 
reaction against communism. identifies 
all too easily anyone who is not a de- 
voted believer in the gospel of free 
enterprise as at least a fellow-traveler, 
and regards Socialists as “Stalin's 
brothers-under-the-skin.” Too — many 
Americans still refuse to understand 
that, to the poor and under-privileged 
in the European countries, the alterna- 
tive to the Communist party cannot be 
a party of the “bourgeois Right.” His 
only choice is between Social Democ- 
racy and neo-Nazism. 

On the other hand. European public 
opinion identifies all) too easily the 
spokesmen for the American way of 
life as “predatory capitalists” and 
friends of neo-Fascists. Europeans. on 
the whole, overlook the evolution of 
American capitalism during the last 
twenty vears. They still have before 
their eyes the lurid picture of the rob- 
ber baron and the Wall Street vulture. 
and ignore the new. structure of the 
mixed economy and of the growing 
cooperation between management and 
labor in the interest of both. To dispel 
these mutual misunderstandings be- 
tween Europe and America is probably 
the most important problem the build- 
ers of ‘a coalition of the free people 


must solve. 


Sine Qua Non of Offensive 


The over-all strategy for a political. 
social and spiritual offensive of the 
democratic coalition can be devised 
only in the spirit of mutual tolerance 
and respect for the diversity of ideo- 
logical opinions and economic patterns 
that exist in the Western world. And 
only by taking that offensive and 
thereby supplementing the mere de- 
fensive policy of military and economic 
containment, will a negative formula 
be turned into a concrete and positive 


program 
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What Do You Think Was the Motive Behind Starting the Aggression 
Are the Aggressors Getting What They Wanted? 


in Korea? 


The answers to this question, submitted by UNW to six outstanding reporters, go a long way 


toward explaining a move that still baffles the West. 


Peter Kihss, 
New York Herald-Trib 


The Communist drive in Korea probably started with two 
aims: (1) to take over South Korea. with its 20,000.000 
people: (2) to test the UN collective security system in 
the expectation the UN would shy onee again from sanctions 
and abdicate, further weakening the non-Communist na 
tions’ unity and morale 

It is still possible for UN forces to be driven from Korea, 
if the Communists invest enough might and blood. But in 
the wider test, the aggressors suffered a first setback. The 
UN met the challenge. It did resist. New faith and hope 
and determination flamed throughout the non-communist 
world 

Still. that test is not over. Chinese Communist entry into 
the war brought new UN strains. If the UN --namely, its 
membership—upholds UN principles and a single standard 
of morality, the UN cause may be saved even if military 
defeat comes in Korea. But if the UN sells out its principles 
and any Far Eastern people for a deluding truce, then the 
UN may cast away the faith of the world’s peoples—and by 
UN’s own action find UN potential dissipated and lost 


Shogo Nakamura, 
Tie ASAHI Shimbur 


The situation prevailing last June, when North Korea 
tarted the aggressive war. can be better understood by tak- 
stk ec ape 

ing into consideration the following two factors; At that 


time, Chinese Communists had not yet fully and_ firmly 
established their power on the Chinese mainland. Only one 
year had passed since they had succeeded in driving the 
Nationalist army from the mainland to Taiwan. Secondly. 
Japan under a United States occupation of more than four 
years had definitely set her course toward the anti-commu- 
nist camp. 

This situation naturally gave Korea a very important 
position. As a result, Korean Communists decided to resort 
to a “revolution by force” before it might become too late. 
and undertook an armed invasion of South Korea with the 
obvious aim of establishing a communist regime throughout 
Korea. Under these circumstances. if Korea were to be 
dominated by Communists. she might become a_ serious 
menace to Japan, politically as well as militarily. Further- 
more the effect upon all Asia would be tremendous. 

foday the United Nations army is fighting gallantly in 
Korea and the communist aggression is checked. The fact 
that Korean Communists, even with the help of their Chinese 
comrades, are being hindered in realizing their plan, is of 
profound importance to the whole Asia. However, on the 
other hand, it is unthinkable that they will cease fighting in 
the near future. This will be so, even if they see no possi- 
bility of achieving their aim of a communist-dominated 
Korea: and to them the loss and destruction they might 
suffer is immaterial. This obtains from the very principle 
of “armed revolution.” A possibility exists that Chinese and 


Korean Communists will continue to fight to the bitter end. 


Horacio Estol, 


Clarin, Buenos Aires 


The range of imagination in determining causes of the 
invasion of Korea is not wide. Unfortunately on one hand but 
fortunately on the other--Communist imperialism did not 





take its first step in Korea; nor is the technique of totali- 
tarian aggression a Soviet novelty. Unfortunately, because 
the Korean conflict has resulted in the destruction of human 
lives; fortunately, because the decision of the United Na- 
tions has meant an awakening on the part of the free peoples. 

Korea—it is evident today—is known to be a simple step 
of Asiatic expansion, similar to that which the Kremlin 
completed in Europe when, after the war, it was able to 
accomplish its ends because of war fatigue, and optimism 
that good faith had imposed on its ex-allies. 

For the same reason, because Korea has not been the 
simple step which the Kremlin had planned, today we ought 
to consider that aggression, for the first time in the history 
of the world, “does not pay.” On the contrary, the United 
Nations, and the free peoples that have provided the moral 
and material strength in this crisis, have transformed the 
38th parallel into a symbol of the solidarity and integrity 
of democratic countries against the onslaught of communist 


totalitarianism. 


Levon Keshishian, 


Arab News Agency, \raq 


Aggression cannot be a motive. but it is a means. The 
means was to dominate Asia. The attack in Korea was 
meant to be the first step in controlling Asia. The aggres- 
sors in Korea are not the North Koreans, but the Russians. 

I do not think they are getting what they wanted. because 
the rest of the world, under American leadership, immedi- 
ately saw the danger. Checking aggression in Korea united 
the rest of the world under the United Nations. 

Russian and Cominform propagandists have failed to gain 
the sympathy of the rest of the world, because the entire 
free world has awakened to the call. 

We in the Middle East are skeptical. We have not come 
out whole-heartedly in support of this United Nations ac- 
tion to check the aggression. The difference between our 
thinking and that of the rest of the free world is in the 
timing. Arabs in the Middle East condemned North Korean 
aggression, and they did this without any pressure. They 
have not supported United Nations military action, however, 
because, as they bitterly reminded us, the United Nations 
had previously failed to take positive action on aggressive 
situations in which Arabs were the victims; examples, Pal- 
estine, Anglo-Egyptian Case, and French action in Africa. 


Arnold Vas Dias, 


Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant, Rotterdam 


We must differ between initial and later motives. 
‘nitial motive: to expand communism and to establish 


and consolidate communist influence up to the point where 


the free world calls a halt. Therefore, the motive at the same 
time was: probing the free world in order to find out how far 
it would allow aggression to be committed. 

The agressors got what they wanted—with a vengeance! 
Indeed, they got more than they had bargained for. 

However, as the Korean conflict developed toward _ its 
second phase, when communist China joined the aggressor, 
leaders of world communism changed their motives. These 
now became: 

{. to prevent the loss of prestige for communism in the 
Far East, which a decisive defeat in Korea would entail. 

B. to involve the Chinese Communists to an ever-greater 
extent, so as to make any agreement between the Peking 
regime and the Western world impossible, and to compel 
the West to remain tied up in the Far East. These new 
aims could well have been promoted by MacArthur's actions. 

Thus: while the aggressors may not have got what they 
originally wanted, they may still prove to have achieved 


their wider purpose. 


R. Oguz Turkkan, 
Cumhuriyet, Istanbul, Turkey 


The failure of the Berlin blockade and of May Day not 
only shattered Soviet prestige all over the world, but also 
proved to the Kremlin that America was resolute against 
yielding an inch in the West to Soviet aggression. USSR 
leaders then decided to act in Asia where, they believed, 
the American stand was considerably different from what 
it was in the West. 

In Asia, there was no Truman Doctrine, no Marshall Plan, 
no parallels to the Atlantic Alliance, no commitments and 
as MacArthur recently pointed out so emphatically—no 
plans, nothing! A vacuum policy. Worse still, Washington 
had demonstrated by word and by act its negative decision 
in regard to Korea. 

The Kremlin rulers thouglit their North Korean puppets 
could get South Korea for them without any chance of Amer- 
ican intervention—-as had been done so safely in China. And 
South Korea was important for Moscow’s strategical schemes 
in regard to Japan, and for the crusading prestige of com- 
munism in Asia. 

That was the initial motive behind the aggression, and 
it was the assumption of impunity that led the Soviets to 
act. It is important to know that, if we want to understand 
why Turkey and Greece are now insisting on getting some 
kind of a definite guaranty from the United States and—if 
the free world is to believe in collective security—anywhere 
in the world. 

The turn of events has proved the Kremlin’s mistake, and 
the aggressors have failed to get what they initially wanted: 
namely, the conquest of South Korea and higher prestige 
in Asia. 

Nevertheless, a wrong calculation based on a vacuum 
policy has so far resulted in casualties running to over a 
million, and the destruction of Korea. 

Moral: We should not tempt the aggressors with new 


Koreas. 
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The General 


United Nations 


WORLD 


And the United Nations 


By ADOLF A. BERLE JR. 


While it may not have been MacArthur's place 
to dictate policy. the UN failed to set up machinery 
for the political conduct of the Korean war. 

In this illuminating article, the author points out 
how out of the ensuing bitter controversy 
positive measures can emerge strengthening 

the International Organization and 


making collective action harmonious and effective. 


N June 24, 1950. the North Korean Army crossed the 
QO 38th parallel in foree and attacked the Republic of 
Korea. On June 27, the Security Council of the United Na 
tions declared this an act of aggression. On July 7. the Se 
curity Council recommended the use of armed force to restore 
peace, and requested members to provide such force. In the 
same resolution, the Council requested the United States to 
“designate” a Commander of such forces and authorized the 
unified command at discretion to use the United Nations flag 
in operations against the North Korean forces concurrently 
with the flags of the member nations. The United States was 
asked to make appropriate reports of action taken under the 
United Nations command. 

On the following day. President Truman announced that, 
responding to the Security Council's request. he had desig- 
nated General MacArthur as Commander of the forces. 

By order of the President. General MaeArthur was re- 
lieved on April 11, 1951. and was directed to turn over his 
command to General Matthew B. Ridgway. On April 11. 
Ambassador Warren Austin, American representative at the 
United Nations. on instructions from the United States. noti- 
fied the Security Council that General MaeArthur had been 
relieved and General Ridgway had been designated in his 
stead. 

Phis brief record of a sequence of events disposes of one 
question which has occasioned some dispute. In the early 
heat of the MaeArthur controversy it was widely asserted that 
he was the United Nations Commander; that he had been 
discharged by order of the President of the United States. 
and that by consequence the United States had gone far 
towards converting the Korean war into a purely American 
nationalist campaign. ; 

On the record, the charge cannot be supported. The Se 
curity Council in 1950 asked the United States Government 
to “designate” a Commander. This authority was clearly a 
continuing one. Reasonably interpreted. it would include ca- 
pacity to make new designation on behalf of the United Na- 


tions When circumstances required it. Commanders of armies 


1) 





are always in danger of death, capture, isolation and battle- 
field charges; authority to designate would, of necessity, in- 
clude authority to make a new choice. General Ridgway now 
holds his command under exactly the same authority as did 
General MacArthur. The operation continues as before: such 
United Nations 

“action by air, sea or land forces as may be necessary 

to maintain or restore international peace and security,” 
to use the language of Article 42 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Phough the technical record is clear, a rather deeper ques- 
tion remains. Undoubtedly the relief of General MacArthur 
rose out of a sequence of events rooted primarily in American 
politics and American governmental tradition. General Mar- 
shall’s testimony before the United States Senate Committee 
made it clear that there was difference of opinion between 
the United States Government and General MacArthur as to 
the conduct of the campaign. The difference in strict fact was 
not great, nor was it the real cause of the famous incident. 
General MacArthur wished rather more aggressive action 
than did Washington against the Chinese regime of Mao Tse- 
tung when the Chinese intervened in favor of the North 
Koreans and were in their turn declared an aggressor by the 
Assembly of the United Nations. Both sides agreed on a 
“limited” war, but MacArthur's limits were rather wider than 
those determined on by the Government of the United States; 
and MacArthur considered the risk of intervention by the 
Soviet Union less than did the American Department of State 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This difference of opinion would 
not, of itself, lead to change of command. As General Mar- 
shall observed, Field Commanders frequently do differ with 
their governments on questions of policy. 

General MacArthur had gone farther. He had made public 
statements, had on one occasion proposed armistice negotia- 
tions to the enemy, and he had written a letter to Representa- 
tive Joseph Martin bound to have political effect in the 
United States. All these steps more or less tended to commit 
the unified forces of the United Nations in the rather wider 
operations he favored and to involve them in a risk which he 
considered less grave than did Washington. It is the classic 
position of the United States that officers are not permitted 
to engage in political activities; consequently conflict between 
General MacArthur and the Government at Washington un- 
less resolved by internal discussion was inevitable. This situ- 
ation, General Marshall has testified, led to the change of 


command. 


More than U.S. Politics at Stake 


Those who insist substance rather than technicality should 
govern in this situation make a point of the fact that Mac- 
Arthur. designated Commander of the United Nations forces, 
was relieved of his command because he violated a rule of 
American politics and unwritten constitutional practice. This, 
it is contended. was not substantial reason for unilateral exer- 
cise by President Truman of the authority delegated to the 
United States to change Commanders. 

Yet included in the incident was a substantial matter in 
which the United Nations itself was directly concerned. This 
was the public statement made by General MacArthur to 
the enemy forces on March 24, 1951, proposing armistice 
negotiations, and accompanied by intimation that failure to 
accept this offer would entail wider and more aggressive 


operations against Communist China. A plan of negotiations 
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was even then being developed in Washington, the hope 
being to bring the armed action to an end by diplomatic 
means. 

Washington authorities state that they considered General 
MacArthur’s move prevented the successful prosecution of 
the plan. If this was the case, General MacArthur was out 
of bounds, not only as violating the rules applying between 
an othcer of the United States Army and his own govern- 
ment, but as acting on behalf of the United Nations forces 
without adequate authority from the United Nations itself. 
It has been reported, probably accurately, that prevailing 
sentiment in the United Nations and its constituent members 
did not support General MacArthur's ideas; and that if he 
had asked authority to make the offer of armistice which he 
issued, he would not have got it if it included threat to 
widen the scope of military action in case the Chinese de- 
clined the offer. 


Where the Commander Sinned 


The point here is not whether Washington or General 


MacArthur was right or wrong on the question of political- 


military strategy. At date of writing we do not know. History 
may write that verdict, or it may leave the question in the 
shadowland of “might-have-been.” Students of foreign af- 
fairs and of military affairs will no doubt debate it for years 
to come. 

The substantial fact is that the United Nations Commander 
assumed prerogatives which could only belong to the United 
Nations itself. 

Only the United Nations can determine the general scope 
of operations, and can estimate and assume the risks involved 
in undertaking them. The objective and scope of a police ac- 
tion to restore peace is not the same as that of old-style na- 
tionalist war. In this regard the United Nations perhaps had 
at least as much reason to complain as the American Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. If the letter to Joseph Martin violated a rule 
of American constitutional practice, the offer of armistice ac- 
companied by threat of wider operations endangered the 
structure of a United Nations command. 

MacArthur may have been right in wanting to force the 
issue against China; Washington and the United Nations 
may have been wrong in wanting to go slow. But the decision 
involved was an international one. The American Govern- 
ment could make it only as “executive agent” for the United 
Nations. General MacArthur had every right to offer his 
advice. He had none to determine the issue. Had the Gov- 
ernment of the United States failed to move, it is measurably 
clear the United Nations itself would have been forced to 
deal with the problem in one manner or another in the not 
distant future. 

This essay does not enter into the merits of the now famous 
controversy. The technical case against General MacArthur 
is apparently clear. The human case is not so clear. General 
MacArthur had been virtual Commander of the entire East- 
ern front as well as Governor of Japan since the Japanese 
surrender in 1945. He had performed a task which has the 
respect of the world, and unquestionably will have the re- 
spect of history, in handling the huge area for six vears. He 
had done this under great difficulties. 

The United Nations had not taken jurisdiction of the prin- 
cipal problems. His own government in Washington had re- 
vised its basic judgments and consequent line of action sue- 


cessively on a number of great matters, including the reor- 





ganization of China, the intentions of the Chinese Communist 
government, the status of Formosa, and the defense of Korea. 

General MacArthur and the Washington Government had 
not arrived at the close, intimate working relationship which 
makes it possible for men to understand each other’s point 
of view and to harmonize differences of opinion or at any 
rate to act harmoniously when they are unresolved. Six thou- 
sand miles of water divided them physically; the pecularities 
of American politics tended to divide them mentally, and no 
great capital is without troublemakers who exploit such situa- 
tions. 

The personal drama made it difficult (and makes it difficult 
now) for partisans to recognize that a strong case could be 
made for the contentions of both parties. There may be merit 
in the observation that feelings both in Washington and 
Tokyo were allowed to accumulate to the explosive point, 
when continuous liaison and personal contact might have 
relieved tension and resolved difficulties. These considerations 
do not alter the basic fact that an American Commander is 
still only an instrument of the policies of his government: a 
United Nations Commander is still only the instrument of the 
policies of the United Nations; if ever there is conflict, the 
Commander has to yield—or leave his command to campaign 
for his policies in the political arena. 

There remains the widely debated question whether, even 
under these circumstances, it was wise to change commanders. 
Without entering into that, it certainly is wise not to be 
under the necessity of such action if it can be avoided. The 
vivid personal drama of MacArthur, tinged with tragedy. 
highlights a problem never wholly absent in these situations. 
Great commanders, whether they are named Belisarius or 
Caesar. Wallenstein or Marlborough. Murat or MacArthur. 
throughout history have frequently had tension with their 
governments. Solutions have ranged all the wav from assas- 
sination to coronation, from commissar-attachés to strategic 
committees. In recent times realization has grown that the 
commander of the front must be integrated closely with the 
statesmen of his government. 


Where the UN Failed 


These observations suggest forcefully in the light of hind- 
sight that a link was missing when the United Nations com- 
mand was created. 

There should have been the equivalent of a Supreme War 
Council, charged specifically with the task of handling the 
political-military side of the Korean operation in close liaison 
with the Commander of the unified forces. Such a Council 
could have been set up at the outset. In any event, it clearlv 
should have been brought into existence at the moment of 
Chinese intervention. when it became evident beyond ques- 
tion that the Korean campaign involved arms and politics far 
bevond the limits of the Korean peninsula, and affecting a 
global situation. 

The lesson of a Supreme War Council composed of men 
able to take the political decisions necessarily incident to 
warfare was learnt in bitterness and blood on the French bat- 
tlefields of World War T. That war hammered into the Allied 
forces the necessity of having a single theatre commander 
the kind of command in fact conferred on General MacArthur 

and the equal necessity of having a small group of rank- 
ing statesmen in constant conference with command head- 
quarters, to estimate risks. determine policies and to decide 
the inextricably blended questions of strategy and _ polities 


bound up in an international campaign. 

Such a Council might have been American if the United 
Nations had been willing to delegate political functions as 
well as the function of designating the Commander. Or it 
might have been a United Nations Council, composed of 
statesmen representing the two or three principal contribu- 
tors to the unified force. But in no case should a theatre 
command be left without constant and intimate political 
guidance. War and international politics are too intimately 
intertwined to leave any area of doubt. A theatre commander 
by sheer logic of circumstances becomes protagonist for his 
front. He is claimant for men, resources, measures and sup- 
porting diplomacy, in the interest of the success of his opera- 
tion and the well-being of his army. But his claims have to 
be weighed, especially in a global situation, against other 
claims. 

In the present case the United States as a nation, and the 
United Nations as guardian of the peace of peoples, must 
necessarily consider present and prospective demands to be 
made on them to prevent or reduce possibility of aggression 
not alone in Asia, but elsewhere in the world as well. Han- 
dling the combined resources—political, economic and mili- 
tarv—involves adjustment of these claims. No theatre com- 
mander can do this. Indeed, it is fairly arguable that no 
theatre commander ought to do so in the interest of sound 


strategy. 


Wanted: A Supreme War Council 


When the United Nations was set up, the Security Council 
was undoubtedly conceived as a permanent Supreme War 
Council, inactive in quiet times, functioning when armed ac- 
tion was essential. In view of the action of the Soviet Union 
and its propensity to paralyze by use of the veto. the Security 
Council obviously could not be relied on to function as a 
Supreme War Council, and by consequence it. or the United 
Nations Assembly on its behalf, should have delegated its 
functions in respect of the Korean campaign. Probably, in- 
deed, delegation will be essential in any similar case, though 
only the future can decide that point. 

The MacArthur incident is compacted of three separate 
elements: the personal drama, the American political strug- 
gle. and its importance as a constitutional precedent in the 
development of the United Nations. In all probability, this 
third aspect is likely to have the greatest long term impor- 
tance. The peace of peoples, of which the United Nations 
is guardian. will not come overnight. It will be the product of 
many struggles. We shall be fortunate indeed if armed action 
does not have to be used on many occasions. Certainly in 
establishing the “peace of the realm” (as we call it in the 
English-speaking world) or the “public order” as our con- 
tinental friends call it, force had to be applied repeatedly. 
Through a succession of such struggles we have achieved 
peace within nations. There is little reason to believe we 
shall avoid struggles in achieving peace between peoples. 

In establishing and defending that peace. the functions of 
the United Nations commanders are of first importance. The 
MacArthur incident. properly appraised. far from weaken- 
ing the United Nations as an institution, tends to give it 
strength. And if the necessity of a Supreme War Council to 
accompany appointment of a commander in carrying on a 
campaign is clearly recognized. we may draw from a singu- 
larly tragic piece of business a constructive result in world 


affairs. 
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For over a decade, “Franco” and “Spain” have been 
loaded words. Inevitably. they excite emotions 

and obscure judgment. UNW here offers a 

strictly factual report on an urgent situation 

which has engaged the concentrated attention 


of military planners all over the world. 
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By GEORGE W. HERALD 


The author of this report is an 


American who served as a_ wire 


service and magazine correspondent 
in Europe from 1945 to 1950. Among 
other assignments, he was INS Bureau 
Chief in Berlin and Vienna. He has 
covered most major post-war events, 
including the Nuernberg Trials, the 
Paris Peace Conference. the Italian 
elections, the Prague putsch and the 
Mindszenty trial. He recently made a 
2000-mile trip through Spain on which 
he gathered information for this re- 


port. His forthcoming book, “The 


Eisenhower Wall,” will deal with the 


problems of European defense. 


ry Nut American senators who re- 

| cently recommended Spain’s inclu- 
sion into the North Atlantic Treaty 
organizations were satisfied that her 
army was anti-Communist and _there- 
fore saw no reason why it shouldn't 
keep watch on the Elbe side by side 
with Allied troops. 

“Churchill didn’t ask himself whether 
he liked Stalin when he offered him an 
alliance the day Russia was attacked 
in 1941.” Senator Homer E. Capehart 
of Indiana declared. “Our self-interest 
commands that we make use of every 
asset we can lay our hands on.” 

Equally important statesmen. notably 
in France and England. are still not 
sure that the Spanish legions represent 
such an asset. They hesitate to accept 
Franco as a partner in the defense of 
freedoms he denies to his own subjects. 

Both these points of view are matters 
of political argument. Maybe it is time 
to let the facts speak for themselves. 
What does 


really amount to? 


Franco’s military set-up 
(As the army forms the mainstay of 
his regime. the dictator is keeping it 
at a peace-time strength of 422.000 men. 
This figure comprises 30.000. officers 
a world record in top-heavy brass—as 
well as the 60.000 troops of the Guardia 
Civil who, despite their name. are a 
military police. Further included are 
the 15,000 members of the Social Bri- 


gade. the Spanish Gestapo which keeps 
watch on neuralgic spots such as mines, 
hotels, dockyards and factories. 

That leaves some 320,000 troops con- 
stituting the army proper. They are or- 
ganized in 22 divisions of 14.000 to 
15,000 each. Six of these divisions are 
on garrison duty in Spanish Morocco 
and other overseas possessions. Thus 
only 16 divisions—or. as the Spaniards 
prefer to say, 8 army corps (of 2 divi- 
sions each)—are stationed on the main- 
land. This nucleus is composed of 10 
infantry divisions. 4 mountain divisions, 
one cavalry division and one armored 
division. In addition, 40,000 men are 
serving in the air force and 25.000 in 
the Navy. That’s all at the present time. 

About half of Franco’s troops are 
conscripts and the other half. regular 
soldiers. The majority belong to la gente 

the common crowd——as upper-bracket 
Spaniards call the masses of the people 
with a mixture of pity and contempt. 
They usually come from homes so poor 
that they never had two decent meals 
a day. never wore new clothes. never 
owned a pair of leather shoes. (80 per 
cent of all 
around in apargatas, a sort of rope- 


Spaniards are walking 
soled. cloth-topped sandals. since real 
shoes would cost half a month's sal- 
ary.) The army now provides its en- 
listed men with all these “luxuries.” 
It also pays them $5.00 a year. 

The Spanish officers’ pay is better 
only in comparison with that sum. A 
full colonel earns $80.00 a month. a 
$50.00. But they are 


members of a caste enjoying social and 


junior officer, 


material privileges that more than com- 
pensate them for their low basic  in- 
come. Wherever IT went in the prov- 
inces. T saw them strut about in their 
hoots. white gloves and gaudy uni- 
forms. carrving swords in the crook of 
their arms. They looked like characters 
out of a Shaw comedy, but the people 
made way for them as if they were su- 
permen. In Madrid, traffic lights would 
change quickly to clear the passage for 
cars bearing the magic letters PMM 

Poste Militaire Madrid. 


were not always occupied by the brass 


These cars 


entitled to them but by their better 
halves—a misuse Madrilenos would de- 
ride by saying that PMM meant in 
reality “por mi mujer” (for my wife). 

Franco’s officers have the right to 
shop in. special economatos—commis- 
saries where they can buy more low- 
priced food than they can possibly use. 
It is an open secret in Madrid that 
virtually all of them dispose of their 


surplus on the estraperlo, the nation- 
wide black-market. Workers who earn 
25 to 30 pesetas a day are paying them 
7.50 pesetas for a loaf bread, 12 pesetas 
for 100 grams of cheese, 15 for half a 
dozen eggs. 18 for two tiny lamb chops. 
The Caudillo recently made a_half- 
hearted attempt to stop this traffic but, 
as long as his regime’s daily rations 
consist of 80 to 150 grams of bread 
and no meat. butter, eggs or cheese, 
the officers actually perform a humani- 
tarian service by selling their extra food 
to the people. 

However, this is a mere sideline in 
the commercial pursuits of Franco’s 
brass hats. His army is probably the 
only one that allows its active officers 
to run private enterprises in their spare- 
time. There is even a_ special law 
exempting them from all business taxes. 
As a result. many of them come to the 
office only in the morning and look after 
their personal affairs in the afternoon. 
Colonel 
stance. one of the heroes of the Civil 


War, has been for years an executive 


Fernando Carranza, for in- 


in the Bernhardt organization, the huge 
export trust founded by German-born 
Johannes Bernhardt. General Saliquet, 
a member of the General Staff, is head- 
ing a chain of shoe factories which have 
contracts for the 
supply of military While 
Franco himself stands aloof. his brother 


obtained fat army 


footwear. 


Nicolas is now a multi-millionaire di- 
rector of fourteen companies. 

“You can imagine what temptations 
this set-up offers to officers in charge 
of licenses and procurement who are 
also privately employed,” an American 
correspondent in Madrid told me. “In 
the States. we have sent men | ke Maj. 
Gen. Bennet EF. Myers to jail for actions 
that would appear more less common- 
place over here.” 

As this colleague explained, Spain’s 
big industrialists are quite deliberate 
in giving the army brass a vested in- 
terest in their affairs. They know that 
their labor policies are meeting with 
growing opposition not only among the 
Reds and Republicans but in high Cath- 
olic church cireles and even inside the 
Falange Party. But as long as the Army 
plays their game. they feel they have 
nothing to worry about. 

Franco’s military establishment ap- 
pears strong enough to protect the 
regime. When the officers aren’t busy 
bartering, they are drilling their troops 
according to the best German pre-war 
manuals. These troops possess a suffi- 


cient amount of small fire-arms—pistols, 
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mauser rifles and machine-guns —to 
crush any attempt at rebellion. Besides, 
they are keeping check on the move- 
ments of every citizen and foreigner. 
Each time I took a train, soldiers came 
in at least twice to examine the pas- 
sengers’ identity papers. Guards with 
shouldered rifles were pacing up and 
down inside all banks and post affices. 

But are his forces trained and 
equipped to conduct modern warfare? 
By their own staff reports, they are 
dismally short of World War II weap- 


¢ 


ons. They have some 88 


3} mm. anti-air- 
craft cannons, and the state arsenals 
are producing a score of 60 mm. and 
105 mm. guns per month. Yet the bulk 
of their artillery consists of leftovers 
from the civil war, mostly of German 
origin. As the Germans no longer make 
shells and no other nation’s ammunition 
fits into the barrels of these guns, the 
Spaniards find it difficult to use them 
at all. As to their 
it is trying to keep up a front with sev- 
eral outdated German Mark IV tanks 


good enough to roll past Franco when- 


“armored division,” 


ever he stages a parade in Madrid. 
“His navy seems to consist mainly 
of ships the British overlooked when 
they destroyed the Spanish Armada in 
1588,” a Gibraltar captain wisecracked 
the other day. In fact, the Caudillo who 
loves to don his uniform of an Admiral 
of the Seven Seas. hasn't got a single 
battleship, and recent maneuvers 
showed that his six cruisers and thirty- 
six destroyers couldn't even safeguard 
the sea-lane between Cadiz and the 
Canary Islands. None of these old hulks 
is adequately armored, none is equipped 
with radar. There are also seven sub- 
marines but we were told that three of 
them have never gone under water up 


to now because it was feared that they 
would stay right there. 

The Spanish air force, last but not 
least. has 950 planes but there are no 
bombers and modern fighter machines 
among them. Most of these aircraft 
were already obsolete in 1939 when 
Hitler donated them to Franco because 
he no longer had any use for them in 
his own Luftwaffe. Barajas Field, out- 
side Madrid, is a very good airbase, 
and there is a fine bunch of pilots op- 
erating the Iberian airlines with British 
Pegasus machines. However, the mili- 
tary pilots generally lack up-to-date 
training, know next to nothing about 


air-ground cooperation. 
The Unknown Bazooka 


This lack of training is indeed the 
principal handicap of all three services. 
The experts agree that Spaniards make 
hardy, brave and resourceful soldiers. 
but military training nowadays is 
mainly a matter of learning how to use 
the latest weapons and, as those weap- 
ons aren't available. most of Franco’s 
men remain without any technical 
know-how. When I visited the military 
academy at Salamanca, the Spanish 


West Point. I 


colonel. whether there were any ba- 


asked my escort. a 
zookas around the place. He said he 
had never seen such a contraption and 
wouldn't know on which side of it the 
shell came out! 

All this indicates that Spain’s armed 
forces. in their present state, would 
constitute more of a burden than an 
asset to General Eisenhower. His own 
staff figures he would need at least two 
vears. shiploads of 
$300,000,000 worth of weapons and 


instructors and 





vehicles to transform these military 


relics into something resembling a 
modern fighting outfit. That’s a lot 
more than the $62,500,000 Congress has 
so far been willing to dole out to Spain, 
and that wouldn’t be all. 

In fact, the Spanish roads are in 
such disrepair that no motorized divi- 
sions could move over them. Even the 
vital transversals Barcelona-Madrid 
and Irun-Madrid-Sevilla are veritable 


traps for automobilists, as I found out 


first hand. They would purely and sim- 
ply collapse under the weight of 
armored units. The railways have gauge 
tracks different from those in France, 
which means that all troops and sup- 
plies would have to be transshipped at 
the border—a_ bottleneck that would 
offer an ideal target for enemy bombers. 
Moreover, the rolling stock is so an- 
tiquated that its annual mileage had to 
be reduced from 30 millions in 1929 to 
18 millions in 1949. Even so, the wear 
and tear of the material remains ap- 
one-fourth of Spain’s 2,500 


locomotives are constantly immobilized 


palling; 


in repair shops. 

As a result, the entire country is 
threatened with arteriosclerosis. Iron 
production has sunk from 7.9 million 
tons in 1920 to 2.5 million in 1950, and 
copper from 2.6 million to 150,000 tons. 
The output of textiles has dropped 40 
per cent in the past ten years. Of the 
550,000 tons of fertilizer needed, the 
country could turn out only 86,000; it 
had no money to buy the remainder. 
Thus, two million hectares of land have 
been abandoned since the end of the 
civil war, and the wheat, rice and bean 
crops—Spain’s basic consumer foods 
have decreased by 40 to 50 per cent. 

Financiers all over the world have 
been trying to figure out what it would 
cost to put this run-down country back 
in a position where it could support a 
modern fighting army. The Urquijo 
Bank, one of Spain’s leading credit in- 
stitutions. has come up with an estimate 
that 451 


needed to reequip her industry and 


million dollars would be 
railroads. 139 millions to buy raw ma- 
terials, 187 for tractors and agricul- 
tural machines and 338 for food and 
fodder. Add to this 800 millions for 
road repairs and the 300 millions. re- 
quired for the armed forces and you 
arrive at a figure of one and half bil- 
lien dollars. 


Would such 


an expenditure be a 


TANKS of First Regiment Armored Unit 
in Franco’s out-dated army parade before 
their Caudillo and his Moorish Bodyguard. 








SPAIN'S ARMED FORCES* 


THE ARMY: 
422,000 Officers and Men 


Infantry 16 Divisions 
Mountain 4 
Cavalry 1 
Armored 1 
Guardia Civil oe 4 
(Mil. Police) 
Social Brigade 
‘Secret Mil. Police 


26 Divisions 


Total 





THE NAVY: 


25,000 Officers and Men 

Heavy Cruisers 4 
{10,000 tons) 

Anti-aircraft cruisers 

Light cruiser 

Destroyers 

Submarines 

Minelayers 

Minesweepers 

Motor Torpedo Boats 


Units 





THE AIR FORCE: 
40,000 Officers and Men 
Planes (outdated) 950 











sound investment? Would the money be 
worth Franco's friendship? Would his 
troops, once modernized, become. reli- 
able partners in the defense of Western 
Europe? Or is the price too steep. and 
should we simply forget about Spain. as 
some prominent Frenchmen and_ Brit- 
ishers suggest? 

These questions are high on General 
Eisenhower's list today. The fact is that 
he couldn't forget about Spain even if 
he wanted to. as she forms the only 
territorial link between two NATO pow- 
ers, France and Portugal. Thus the 
ground she covers may become vitally 
of the At- 


lantic world. Her mountain forts in the 


important for the security 


Pyrenees might make her a valuable 
“privileged sanctuary” from invasion by 
jand. Her naval bases at Cadiz in the 
South and El Ferrol in the Northwest 
could harbor Allied supply ships and 
Her islands of Mallorca 
and Minorea could play a major role in 
our Western 
system. Her high plateaus in Castilia. 


submarines. 


Mediterranean defense 


notably the La Mancha region south of 
Madrid, would offer ideal springboards 
for Allied bomber groups. 

For all these reasons, Spain has to 
figure in the plans of American strate- 
gists, no matter whether she is ruled by 
Franco, Queen Isabella or Sultan Ach- 
med the Foolish. Steps have already 
been taken to enlarge her air and naval 
bases. Drydocks, U-boat shelters and 
runways long enough for B-36 bombers 
are being constructed at various points 
of the country. Certain raw materials 
and industrial preducts for military use 
have been imported. The repair of par- 
ticularly essential highways has been 
speeded up. American and British in- 
structors are training a number of Span- 
ish pilots under an agreement between 
Maj. Gen. Robert J. Douglas in Wies- 
baden and the Spanish Air Minister, 
General Gonzales Gallarza. Various 
other aid measures are being negotiated 
by Lt. Col. Mendoza, Franco’s liaison 
officer in Washington and Col. Johnson, 
his counterpart in Madrid. 

According to US defense officials. 
these are simple precautions taken 
mainly to insure American control of 
Spain's “air space” in case of an emer- 
gency. They involve no huge sums and 
have nothing to do with the question 
whether Franco's army ought to be 
groomed for service with NATO. Last 
Field-Marshal 


headquarters in Fontainebleau worked 


summer, Montgomery's 
out a project for the arming and train- 
ing of eight Spanish infantry divisions 
to be included in his Western Union 
forces. But that plan was shelved and 
NATO's 


chiefs are indeed afraid that even a 


hasn't been revived so far. 
remodeled Spanish army wouldn't per- 
form well enough to justify the enor- 
mous outlay. They are citing the prece- 
dent of the Blue Legion in Russia which 
proved such “a great disappointment” 
to Hitler. And, looking at their intelli- 
realize that the 


gence reports, they 


question of national morale must be 
weighed with the greatest circumspec- 
tion. After all. armies are made of 
people. and no one can expect much 
martial enthusiasm under the prevailing 
economic conditions, 

Popular discontent which led to the 
recent strikes at Bilbao and Barcelona 
is being fostered mainly by the one mil- 
lion Republicans whom Franco put on 
libertad vigilada, as he didn’t want to 
feed them in jail any longer. These pa- 
rolees are not allowed to accept any 
factory or bureau job; they may not 
join any syndicate or draw any pen- 
sion. But they stick together in a new 


kind of freemasonry, organizing mutual 
aid funds and patronizing each others’ 
little trades. In a small Sevilla barber 
shop, I was surprised one morning when 
the owner winked at an entering work- 
man and attended to him out of line. 
None of those waiting protested but my 
neighbor explained to me with a hand 
at his lips: “Those two were in the 
same concentration camp!” 

The more daring among these out- 
casts have registered with the Union 
General del Trabajo or the Confedera- 
tion Nacional del Trabajo, which con- 
tinue to exist underground. Both these 
labor unions are strictly anti-Commu- 
nist but Moscow has lately sent several 
hundred agents into Spain to penetrate 
into them. The estimated registered 
membership of the Union General del 
Trabajo is 700,000 and that of the Con- 
federation Nacional del Trabajo 900.- 
000. Active Communist Party members 
are officially figured at 120,000. As long 
as these people have no arms, Franco 
doesn't have to fear them much. But 
many of them and their relatives are 
bound to get into the army and, if they 
were sent out of the country, their con- 


duct would be unpredictable. 
Will They Fight? 


The question remains whether the 


people would defend their 


Quite 


Spanish 
homeland ? a few persons in 
Madrid, even among Franco's critics, 
assured me that the nation would resist 
any invader as stubbornly as it has 
always done in history. “We could mo- 
bilize 2,000,000 men in four months,” 
press director Don Louis de Lojendio 
asserted, “and they would all go to 
battle with patriotic fervor. Remember 
that Napoleon was never able to defeat 
the Spanish guerrillas.” 

Other 
dio’s figure as fantastic and pointed out 
that. even at the height of World War 
If. Franco never called more than 850.- 
000 men to the colors. “He couldn't af- 
ford to put weapons into the hands of 


Spaniards discounted Lojen- 


two million of his countrymen,” they 
‘added. 

In view of these divisions, the pre- 
vailing thought among Allied diplomats 
[ saw in Madrid seemed to be that 
America ought to confine its military 
aid to such improvements inside Spain 
as are absolutely essential to our stra- 
felt it would be 
foolhardy to pour hundreds of millions 


tegic purposes. They 


of dollars into an archaic army whose 
value to the cause of freedom remains, 
to put it mildly, doubtful. 
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In a quiet wing of the State Department Building, 
a handful of specially trained young Americans 
scrutinize every motion the Communists are making today, 


and anticipate those they might make tomorrow 


The Secret Brain ‘Trust 


VISITORS’ entrance to the spacious modern offices of the Secretary of State. By WILLIAM V. SHANNON 


Washington Correspondent, New York Post 


N A QUIET WING on the seventh floor 
i of the new State Department build- 
ing sits a little-known group of powerful 
diplomatic strategists. Their offices are 
an intellectual clearinghouse, a_ vital 
ganglion in the war of nerves the United 
States wages daily with the Soviet 
Union and its satellite states. These are 
the men of the US State Department's 
Russian Desk. 

To these men is sent every scrap of 
information on Russia and Russia's for- 
eign activities that comes into American 
possession. A dock strike in Alexandria, 
the rise of a new Communist party 
executive secretary in Bolivia, and the 
publication of a new “neutralist” mag- 
azine in Paris are all items of interest 
to them. The United States and the 
Soviet Union are grappling in a deadly 
struggle for world leadership and the 
conflict goes on in every quarter of the 
world and on every political, cultural. 
and economic front. If the ebb and flow 
of this battle are to be seen in perspec- 
tive and the changing currents accu 
rately gauged, some central task force 
must have the responsibility of corre- 
lating the available information and siz- 
ing it up. This is the function of this 
small corps of Soviet experts, America’s 


secret brain trust. 





MH Hn Lat 


AMERICAN EMBASSY IN MOSCOW, with its Russian guard, where young US 


diplomats-to-be serve part of their apprenticeship, learn new meanings for words. 


of the U.S. 


These officers are peculiarly free to 
do this work because of the nature of 
Soviet-American relations. Most of the 
men on the department's geographical 
desks are swamped with day-to-day de- 
tail work supervising the many prob- 
lems that arise in the dealings of Amer- 
ican tourists and businesses overseas 
and collating the mass of information 
streaming in from experts in the field. 
But Soviet specialists have no such work 
to perform simply because there isn’t 
any. The United States has no tourists, 
no resident businessmen within the 
Soviet Union. Nor is there any stream 
of reports from diplomatic officers in the 
field. The American Embassy’s contacts 
with the Russian government and the 
Russian people are so severely limited 
that to do any “political reporting” at 
all, as it is known in the rest of the de- 
partment, is a triumph of ingenuity and 
deductive analysis rather than of rep- 
ortorial skill. 

Their decks clear, by necessity, of all 
the normal routine business, the Amer- 
ican experts on Soviet Russia are left 
free to carry out the far more delicate 
and responsible role of analyzing Soviet 
behavior and laying down guidelines for 
the benefit of American diplomatic off- 


cers all over the world. 


These experts maneuver in the mid- 
dle ground between the research activ- 
ities carried on by the conventional re- 
search experts and the long range 
global planning done by the Policy 
Planning staff. They make use of re- 
search and they engage in far flung 
speculation, but they must fuse the two 
into a pattern that will have some mean- 
ing for hard-pressed diplomats working 
on day-by-day issues. 

Including one economic specialist, six 
men make up this staff of Soviet spe- 
cialists now stationed in Washington. It 
is a young, keen crew. Richard Davis, 
the top Russian desk officer, is only 38. 
George F. Reinhardt. chief of the East 
European section, is not yet 40. 

But the whole subject of Soviet affairs 
is a young man’s field. There are only 
a very few men in American diplomacy 
such as Ambassador Norman Armour 
who can count experience in Czarist 
Russia in their record. It was not until 
1933 that the United States renewed 
relations with Russia. But even more 
important, it was not until the 1930's, 
scarred as they were by social strife and 
shadowed by the totalitarian threat, that 
international communism took — on 
darker and more powerful meaning. 

The pair that sparked State Depart- 


GEORGE KENNAN, 
one of the State Department pair who were 


first to see trouble ahead with the USSR 


CHARLES “CHIP” BOHLEN, 
the other godfather of the present small 
but growing corps of experts on Soviets. 


ment interest in Soviet Russia were, of 
course, Charles “Chip” Bohlen, and 
George Kennan. 

Bohlen, tall and spare and angular- 
featured with a flashing mind and an 
incisive political intelligence, sensed 
early the coming crucial importance of 
the Soviets in world affairs. He jour- 
neyed to Paris in the early °30’s and 
began the study of Russian at the 
Institute. He 


served in the Moscow embassy as well 


Oriental subsequently 
as in Tokyo and Berlin. Bohlen together 
with Kennan, his more reserved and 
introspective colleague, have skyrock- 
eted to power and influence. With the 
exception of the successive Secretaries 
of State, no other two men have had 
greater impact on the making of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

But Bohlen and Kennan are of a 
slightly older generation. They are the 
godfathers of the present small but 
growing nucleus of Soviet experts 
There was a sharp falling off of interest 
in Russian affairs after the first flurry 
in 1933-34. The real 


decade later since the beginning of the 


boom came a 
period of great disillusionment with 
Russia. 

In the fall of 1944, in the waning days 
of the Hull regime, the State Depart 
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The Secret Brain 


ment began a conscious policy of train 


ng a corps of Russian specialists Each 


vear since. tour to six voung foreign 


service officers have been selected tor 


special training in Russian history and 
the Russian language. There has been 


some dropping away ilong the route 


due to loss of interest in Russian prob 
lems. lack of aptitude for the language. 
and the usual attrition, so that out of 
tine approximately thirty men who have 
been trained in the last half-dozen years 
i score remain on the department’s in 
formal “active list.” Only half of these 
ire actually stationed in’ policy-making 
Moscow and Washingten. The 
scattered in various embassies 


Usually 


sensitive 


jobs in 
rest are 
su h 


tround the world men 


are stationed = in countries 
within the zone of Soviet influence such 
is Iran and India. But exceptions do 
occur. For example. there is no Russian 
expert in Helsinki and there are three 


in Paris 
The Making of an Expert 
mythical average 


The training of the 


Soviet specialist something like 


woes 
this: He is a voung man. probably still 
n hus late twenties with three or four 


vears ¢ \perence im the foreign service 
He is selected after extensive screening 
and begins his training at the Foreign 
Service Institute in the spring session 
During the subsequent summer. he goes 
to the summer session of a college spe- 
cializing in language training such as 
Middlebury. Here he 
training in how to speak and write Rus- 


Next he 


university s 


receives intensive 


sian. spends a year at some 


Institute. usually 


Here he 


geography. 


Russian 
Harvard or Columbia concen 
trates on Russia's history 


economics. social system and the his 


tory and current tactics of Marxism, 


while continuing his studies of the 
Russian language 

Phen. eighteen months after his train 

began. he gets his first assignment 
in the field. At first. this was often at 
one of the consular ofhees such as in 
cold and dreary Vladivostok. But since 
the aftermath of the Kasenkina incident 
forced the closing of all American con 
sulates in Russia. the voung eXpert-in 
thre making serves lis apprent cesh pon 
Moscow. During this 


he may work in the 


the embassy in 
three-vear stint 
consular section handling the small vol 
ume of work connected with American 


private citizens Vite ealings wil 


a] 


Trust continues 


Russia. He may also serve briefly in 


the administrative section. But more 
than likely, he will be assigned to “po- 
litical reporting.” Since travel and nor- 
mal contacts with the local people are 
so restricted, this reporting involves pri- 
marily a close reading and analysis of 
Russian newspapers and official state- 
ments. 

\fter this three-year tour of duty is 
over, the apprenticeship period is fin- 
\fter some time back in Wash- 


ington, the Russian specialist is reas- 


ished. 


signed overseas, sometimes to other na- 
lions, sometimes back to Moscow. 


Phe American experts on Russia, 
when they are stationed in Washington, 
spend better than half their time read- 
ing the quantities of material written in 
this country and abroad concerning 
Russian affairs. The other half of their 
working day is roughly divided between 
going to meetings within the depart- 
ment and writing memoranda which are 
circulated to various diplomats in the 
field. The heavy burden of reading is 
inescapable and invaluable, but these 
veuthtul planners report that by far the 
mest important quality they bring to 


work 


books and 


cannot be 
articles. It 


gained from their experience in Moscow, 


thei Irom 


gathered 


is the insight 


Whats in a Russian Word? 


Life in the Russian capital gives a 
new content to even the simplest con- 
Words 


selves change their meaning. For exam- 


cepts and expressions. them- 


ple. Americans who have never been 
behind the Iron Curtain naturally have 
concept of what the 


a rather definite 


word “road” means. In Russia Amer- 


ica’s endless ribbons of 4- and 6-lane 
highways are unheard of. Once one gets 
away from the wide avenues and boule- 
vards of Moscow and Leningrad, roads 
as the West knows them simply disap- 
\ read in the 


usually an unpaved. dirt road. 


peal Soviet Union is 


Similarly. the word “house” has a 
different content. There are tall, modern 
apartment houses in the large cities (al- 
though even these are often astounding 
to the foreigner because they are out of 
plumb). but in the suburbs a “house” 
is more often a log cabin. In really rural 
a thatched hut. Within two 
Kremlin. 


walls and 


areas, it ts 


blocks of the houses stand 


with cracked crumbling 


roots, 


Such things 


as the quality of reads 


and houses are simple enough. Their 
significance lies in the fact that an ap- 
preciation of these differences gives 
added dimension to the thinking and 
planning of America’s Russian experts. 
They try always to square their esti- 
mates of Russian strength and their pre- 
dictions of future Russian action with 
their intimate knowledge of how the 


Russian system operates. 


Precognition Is Their Job 


It would be foolhardy to hazard a 
guess as to what are the secret inner- 
most thoughts of these men. They them- 
selves are a hardy and cautious breed. 
Thev have seen violent shifts in Amer- 
ican public opinion vis-a-vis the Soviets. 
They are accustomed to the rapid and, 
to the bewildering 
shifts in Undoubtedly, 


therefore. they plan and calculate every 


average citizen, 


Soviet policy. 
contingency from tetal war to internal 
collapse of the Stalin regime. But they 
either disaster or 


do not count on 


fantasy soon to relieve them and the 
free world of their present heavy respon- 
sibility of worrying about the Soviets. 


know 
will act quickly and ruthlessly to root 


They that the Stalin regime 
out any sign of open subversion or in- 
cipient revolt. If revolt breaks out in a 
city, then the entire city may be re- 
buildings. machinery 


moved, people. 


and all. to Siberia. Under such a re- 
gime. rebellion will not be easy nor 
should it be soon expected, Similarly 
the transfer of power from an aging 
Stalin to any subordinate will pose 
grave problems, but they need not be 
insuperable. Yet mass revolt or a palace 
civil war remain possibilities. 


black 


corruption, and 


Meanwhile. peasant unrest, 
official 


industrial inefliciency are already pres- 


marketeering. 


ent and very real weaknesses. To exploit 
these relatively small flaws in the So- 
viet structure and to be prepared to 
make use of the larger flaws should 
they develop may be said to be the epit- 
(America’s Russian 


ome of present 


policy. 
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I is now evident that at least in one 
Stakhanovite 


field the output of 
workers is increasing monthly in the 
Soviet-controlled territories of Central 
and Eastern Europe. These workers 
who keep at their jobs so assiduously 
are the joke-smiths whose products are 
perhaps the only solace for millions 
ot people sorely tried by the bleak 
realities of Soviet life. Here are some 
of the latest stories which pass from 
mouth to mouth and from one satellite 
country to another. 


* * * 


a ciTizeEN of Lithuania tells a friend: 
“It's wonderful to be a Lithuanian. 
Ours is the biggest country in’ the 
world.” 
“How come?” the friend asks. 
“Don't vou know? Our western 
frontiers are on the Baltic, our capital 
is Moscow. and the majority of our 
population lives in Siberia.” 


*% * *% 


SOMEWHERE in Hungary an old peasant 
woman in tears comes to the local police 
station. “My only cow disappeared yes- 
terday, what shall 1 do without her, 
poor me! I beg you to help me to find 
her. wherever she is.” 

The official tries to reassure her: 
“Don't worry. We will make an an- 
nouncement over the radio and surely 
you will get your cow back.” 

The woman left after thanking him 
a thousand times but returned a few 
moments later. 

“But please, send the message 
through the Voice of America. other- 
wise nobody will listen to it!” 


tHE stubborn, defiant, sturdy peasants 
of Eastern Europe remain the Commu- 
nists’ greatest headache. There are per- 
haps more stories about them than 
about anybody else. Here is one from 
Yugoslavia. 

\ peasant is being pressed to sub- 
scribe 5.000 dinars to the state Joan. 
Scratching his head. he asks with mis- 
trust: “But what is the security?” “Our 
Marshal is the security. comrade.” the 
party official replies. “And if anything 
happens to the Marshal?” he inquires. 
“Why then. comrade. there is always 
the Party.” Still not convinced. he con- 
tinues: “But suppose something should 
happen to the Party?” 

“Well. comrade. wouldn't that be 
worth 5.000 dinars to you?” 


* 


ONE story, born from the people's 
misery, comes from Rumania: 

After waiting four hours in line to 
buy a pound of carrots in the state 
owned shop. a Rumanian worker in 
Bucharest hears that there are none 
left—-and no other vegetables. either. 
Infuriated, he goes home. gets his gun 
and tells his wife that he is going to 
kill Ana Pauker. The wife tries to pre- 
vent him from leaving. but in vain. 

A few hours later he returns home 
quiet and calm. 

“Well, what happened?” the wife 
asks him. 

“I gave up. There. too. there 
such a long line waiting.” 











Stalin: While that maestro is performing, | can 


\ DEFINITION: 
“Poland is like a new-born baby 
small. red. noisy and the spitting image 


of the neighbor.” 


ONE OF THE most popular subjects of 
jokes all over Eastern Europe is’ the 
Michurine theory of breeding. as ap- 
plied by Lysenko and his disciples. 
Here is a Hungarian variation on this 
theme. 

“Did vou hear about the new animal 
bred by our great Lysenko? It’s truly 
wonderful what Soviet: science undet 
Stalin ean accomplish!” 

“Really? What is it?” 

“A cross between a cow and a giraffe. 
It can be fed in Budapest. and milked 


in Moscow a 


rue Pores have come up with a num- 
ber of new ideas on how to obtain mar- 
velous results with this famous method. 
4 GLOW-worM could be crossed with a 
pear so as to get an electrie bulb, 
Crossing a hedgehog with a tape 
would barbed wire 


worm produce 


cheaply 


AND WHY Nov cross an apple tree with 
a dachshund? The apple would grow 
close to the ground and would bark at 
the approach of a thief. and the tree 
would water itself. 


ALEXANDER BREGMAN 
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By LEO LANIA 


1 gruesome crime wave 


follows the artificial splitting of Europe 


Murder 


In 


The Forest 


Neom Helmstedt) to  Marienborn 
| would. in pre-war years, have 
meant a ride of approximately forty 
minutes. to be undertaken with about 
as much premeditation and planning as 
would a jaunt from Manhattan to 
Brooklyn. 

Phat was before the dividing Fast- 
West border sliced a neat line between 
those two German towns. Now, running 
the gauntlet from Helmstedt to Marien- 
born has become a major underground 
operation. 

Helmstedt is the last stop the train 
makes in the Western zone on its way 
to Berlin; Marienborn is the town 
across the border, in the Eastern zone. 
To continue on the train, one must have 
an inter-zone pass to permit entrance 
into the Russian sector. Since this is 
next to impossible to obtain—for rea- 
sons known only to the Soviets—-most 
people must leave the train at Helm- 
stedt and find other means of crossing 
the border. 

Standing on the outskirts of Helm- 
stedt and looking toward the border, one 
sees what seems an ordinary-enough 
strin of lead. Rut if one is) standing 

ve with tie iteat of | rossing into 
the Russian zone. it would be just as 
well not to let one’s mind dwell too long 
on the terrors that have lurked behind 
every tree ever since the war. 

The inhabitants of the little town of 
Helmstedt have always been extremels 
proud of their Lappwald, a lovely for- 
est which has been a landmark of that 
rezion for many hundreds of years. Yet 
up to two vears ago. even armed sol- 
ders found they were taking their lives 
in their hands by walking through that 
forest, in broad daylight. The number 
of people found dead in the woods—by 
shooting. beating, strangling or any 
other) quick but) sure method—has 
reached fantastic size; to say nothing 
of those whose remains have never been 
found. 

Of 279 murders reported to the po- 
lice since 1946, only 93 have been 
olved: and up to the end of 1950 no 


25 murderers have 


nore than about 
een caught in any one vear. 

Last vear the case of a certain Rudolf 

“T became a cause celebre through- 
out Germany. He was a smuggler who 
afier some thought came to the con- 
clusion that there was no real future 
in his profession—and certainly not 
enough money. He then set himself up 
in a new profession. as guide to. women 
and girls across the border. Business 
seems to have picked up immediately. 
and it was only by accident that he was 








caught. Cornered, he cynically con- 
fessed to a dozen murders, more or less, 
but the actual number of his victims 
has never been definitely discovered. 

During the past few years the border- 
land around Helmstedt has been one of 
the major crime centers of Central Eu- 
rope. In the British zone alone 1.272.200 
crimes were reported in the year 1947. 
During 1949 this number dropped to 
717,700. The District Court of Braun- 
schweig investigated 49,100 crimes in 
1947; 47,400 in 1949, 


Why They Risk Their Lives 


Practically all of these crimes were 
related to attempts to cross East-West 
border without an inter-zone permit. 

A leading attorney of Braunschweig 
who “has the doubtful pleasure of 
knowing the problems and hazards of 
life around Helmstedt better than most 
residents of that region” gave me a 
pretty clear idea of what one is up 
against in trying to cross the border 
without such a pass today. 

“In spite of all warnings. people cling 
to the hope that they will sueceed where 
others have failed. One wants to visit 
a sick mother in Berlin. another has 
important business to attend to in 
Marienborn. After all, it is understand- 
able that the line which cuts Germany 
in half is not deep enough to sever fam- 
ily ties of those whose relatives live on 
the other side of the border. 

“So from all over the West people 
flock to Helmstedt. Once here, they hope 
to reach the border by foot and to cross 
it at some unguarded point. 

“But when the train they have just 
left disappears around the bend, and 
they find themselves in the Square in 
front of the station surrounded by their 
bags. they usually just stand there in a 
cloud of bewilderment, suddenly realiz- 
ing they haven't the least idea what to 
do next. There are a few cabs standing 
around, but the drivers soon disenchant 
these unfortunate would-be travelers. 
For the cabs, the Soviet control point is 
the end of the line. 

“In this helpless state. abandoned 
and forlorn, they are perfect bait for 
the smugglers or ‘guides’ who lounge 
around the Square waiting for them. 

“While you are still standing there 
with desperation mounting, wondering 
what your next move could possibly be. 
a young man approaches you. 

“*You want to cross over?’ he will 
ask. And you will be so relieved and 
happy to find someone willing to help 
that you will not even stop to question 


the motives of this savior. The boy will 
promise that he can get you across the 
border safely, since he knows all the 
ropes and, of course, he will offer to 
carry your bags. 

“You will ask him his fee. and he 
will lecture you on the risk of taking 
Westmarks into the Soviet zone. He 
talks fast, and after a bit of quick vocal 
legerdemain you will see just how ri- 
diculous it would be to hang onto some 
money which you would not be able to 
use anyway. He magnanimously con- 
cludes by telling you that if you will 
transfer all your Westmarks to him, he 
will consider himself fully paid for his 
services. Recognizing a hold-up, you pay. 

“You then heave a sigh, thinking you 
however 


have solved your problem 


painfully—and congratulate yourself on 


concluding a nasty piece of business.” 
Terror As A Confidence Game 


Sut that is only the beginning. From 
here on the guide takes over. Although 
even a short year ago there would have 
been practically no doubt whatever as 
to the fate of this Babe in the Wood. 
today the situation has be 
and slightly for the better. 

Organization is now the order of the 
day. Instead of the old method of 


“murder and rob”—-and 


i changed. 


perhaps he 
caught. organization has now made it 
possible merely to rob—and live to rob 
again. Why kill a man. when all one 
wants of him is his goods? And so the 
poor victim at least gains his life. 
With organization—this boon of mod- 
ern civilization—the operation is made 


childishly 


playing cops and robbers in the forest. 


simple for these “guides” 
a game they play for keeps. Usually 
about four of them band together. Two 
act as guides; the other two hide some- 
where along the way and appear at a 
pre-arranged spot, disguised as police- 
men or Soviet soldiers. During the ex- 
citement of the hold-up, the guides dis- 
appear with the bags, and often the vic- 
tim is left with nothing but his shirt to 
shiver in. 

For a good many months a former 
boxer had the corner on this market. 
Of huge proportions, this man had 
toured with a carnival, where he would 
frighten visitors by his ferocious ap- 
pearance. In Helmstedt, he must have 
felt that a more suitable job could not 
have been made for his talents. 

He would lie in wait in the forest 
until his intended victim came along. 
when he would leap out from behind a 
tree with a gun in his hand and a long 


knife between his teeth. Confronted by 
such a hideous apparition in the gloom 
of the forest, the victim was only too 
happy to hand over his last cent. 

It was organization that put an end 
to this one-man scourge. Several pro- 
fessional boxers got together, knocked 
him out and delivered him to the po- 
lice—which, of course, eliminated this 
competition and cleared the way for 
others to try their hand at so promising 
an enterprise. 

The police in many cases are handi- 
capped by the fact that most victims of 
this grisly business prefer not to notify 
the authorities. Those, especially, who 
try to cross the border from the East 
are afraid their attempt might come 
to the knowledge of the Communists 
and that they would, in consequence. 
be punished for “trying to escape” from 
the Soviet paradise. 

Furthermore. organization has in- 
spired a fine spirit of team-work among 
the gangs working East and West of 
the border. Each gang has its own ter- 
ritory, and there is no such thing as 
trying to convict one of these criminals 
by confronting him with one of his 
“business associates.” It is therefore 
not at all surprising that in the County 
of Helmstedt the number of robberies. 
hold-ups and other skulduggery that 
have come to the knowledge of the po- 
lice is today six times as high as it was 
in 1946, thanks to “good organization.” 

The business is flourishing. Guides 
make an average income of several 
thousand Marks a month, on which 
they, of course, do not bother to pay 
taxes. The guide's stated fee is usually 
7 to 10 Marks per person. to be paid in 
advance. In a great many cases, the 
victim is not even guided across the 
border. He is left somewhere in the 
No-man’s Land between the two control 
points, where he is told he is now in 
safety and can continue by himself. It 
goes without saying that his arrest fol- 
lows inevitably. 

Smuggling is also a fairly remunera- 
tive business. Thousands of residents 
of the Eastern zone have been caught 
trying to smuggle nylons or coffee into 
the West without paying the duty. Not 
so easy to apprehend are the smugglers 
on the official level. This business has 
reached such proportions, and is so 
well-organized, that there can be no 
doubt that high Soviet officials are in 
charge of it. 

On one occasion a whole column of 
trucks was passed through the Western 
control point. It was only when these 

(Continued on page 64) 
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GLINTS 


from a glass house 


Last Recourse 


Overnearp in the Delegates’ Lounge: 
“I think MacArthur is entitled to 


bring up his dismissal before the higher 


appeal board of the UN staff committee. 
After all. he was an employee of the 


UN.” 


Nothing New 
Generar MacArtuur’s glorified re- 
turn has at least put China very much 
ir the limelight. It recalls to mind an 
authentic story of the old League of 
Nations days. 

The Chinese Delegate. in a two-hour 
speech, painstakingly gave a detailed 
picture of the plight of his country, po- 
litically and economically. He carefully 
quoted dozens of names, statistics, cities 
provinces, with the calm assurance that 
the consecutive translator, Captain Rus 
sell, would remember or take note of 
them. When he 
Russell rose to his full height. paused 


had finished. Captain 


to survey the room, and gave his trans- 
lation of the two-hour speech: 

“The Delegate of China informed us 
that he comes from a far-distant country 
which is now having a lot of trouble.” 


History repeats itself 


Beware! 
Dr. Siguunp SparrH. noted expert 
on the history of music. was guest of 
honor at the UN Stamp Club television 
program. The subject of his talk was 
that. even though music alone could not 
solve political conflicts, it is a link be 
He then quoted Confu- 


politeness and music 


tween peoples. 
cius. saving “if 
were more esteemed. war would never 
happen.” 

In illustrating his point that music is 
an international language. the speaker 
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mentioned a number of melodies com- 
mon to Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Eng 
land, Belgivm and Austria. He pointed 
out that the same motifs found in the 
works of Brahms. Liszt, Schubert. Bee- 
theven and Chopin reappear today in 
the music of modern composers in 
\merica. France and Spain. 

Our question for Dr. Spaeth is. does 
this last-mentioned fact prove that 
music is international—or is it merely 
an indication of the existence of an in- 
ternational crime syndicate in the music 


field? 
Here to Stay? 


Last December. when an unexpected 
vale hit New York. 
anxious visitors stood in the lobby of 
the UN Building 


them we recognized some high UN of 


a small group of 


Secretariat Among 
ficials. the architects and builders. Their 
anxiety was well motivated: the build- 
ing had been constructed to withstand 
a wind velocity of eighty miles an hour 
and the Weather Bureau had forecast 
a wind of a hundred miles an hour. 

As the gale reached its peak. the win- 
dows rattled. and here and there the 
class cracked: but the building had not 
vet fallen on the visitors’ heads. Some 
what relieved. they decided to look at 
the upper stories. As they moved up- 
ward. the number of broken windows 
increased. a disturbing squeak was au- 
dible. and the elevator wobbled in its 
shaft. On the topmost floors. the build- 
ing swaved like a drunken sailor. iron 
cirders gnashed their teeth. plaster 
rained from the ceilings. and large crev 
ices kept opening in the walls. Our vis- 
itors stood. pale. as if taken by sudden 
seasickness 

Finally. one of the builders regained 
his voice and asked. “Are we definitels 


committed to this site?” 


Diplomatic Umbrellas 


BEYOND A DOUBT, the entrance to the 
United Nations 
windiest place in New York, and maybe 


headquarters is the 


in the world. Chicago ought to relin- 
quish its title in favor of this spot. One 
day, we counted in the ditches along 
the approach to the UN no less than 
eight umbrellas. torn to shreds and 


turned inside out. 


The Blushing Carnation 


Mr. Grover Wa en is the official 
gieeter of the Citv.of New York. With 
two glad hands he receives distin- 
guished visitors at airports. piers, and 
railway stations. He is also in charge of 
lhanquets. receptions. balls, and buffets. 

Mr. Whalen always wears a tailcoat. 
-!ze 46 portly. and if he ever forgot to 
put a wine-red carnation in his button- 
ole. he would undoubtedly catch cold. 

The United Nations inside the walls 
of New York City has caused Mr. 
Whalen grave problems of protocol. In 
resolving these problems. we wish him 
more luck than he has had so far. 





We recall a dinner of the Foreigu 
Press Association at which he intro- 
duced Sir Alexander Cadogan as “the 
delegate of the British Empire.” And 
we will never forget his introduction of 
Mr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, at that 
time President of the General Assembly. 
When the time for after-dinner speeches 
arrived. Mr. Whalen arose in his bulg- 
ing evening dress, and after bestowing 
a broad and jovial smile upon the in- 
ternational gathering, said: “Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have the honor to in- 
troduce to you that great statesman, 
that outstanding diplomat, that relent- 
less fighter for the cause of peace, and 
[am proud to say my dear friend...” 
here Mr. Whalen began to finger his 
papers and, turning nervously to left 
and right, finally whispered in the ear 
of his neighbor “What's his name?” 
The neighbor whispered back. With 
smile unimpaired Mr. Whalen straight- 
ened and continued: “Mr. Oswaldo 
\ranha!” 


Diplomat without Portfolio 


Tue Unirep Nations withdrew the 
press credentials of a journalist named 
stanley Clifford Weyman after it was 
vevealed that he was none other than a 
certain Stephen Weinberg, a diplomatic 
Fregoli, who at one time or another has 
represented himself variously as a Pe- 
ruvian Ambassador, a United States 
Consul in Morocco, and a Naval Attache 
of the Serbian Embassy. 

In 1922, posing as the United States 
Chief of Protocol, he introduced Prin- 
cess Fathima of Afghanistan to Presi- 
dent Harding. and got his picture taken 
with the President at the White Hause. 

We cannot deny a certain sympathy 
for this bold Mr. Weinberg. After all. 
it is not his fault that it is so easy to 
impersonate a diplomat. It would have 
been a lot more difficult to pass himself 
off as a sword-swallower. or a_lion- 
tamer. What is more disturbing is the 
fact that in 1943. Mr. Weinberg oper- 


ated a school for draft dodgers and gave 


lessons in the art of simulating witless- 


hess. 


The Inner Sanctum 


How MANY sToREYs has the Secre- 
tariat building? We have been unable 
to obtain a satisfactory answer. The ele- 
vators go up to the thirty-eighth floor, 
Mr. Trygve Lie’s offices are located 
there. But above that there are two 
more flights leading to a kind of ter- 
race, the purpose of which nobody 
seems to know. 

Some optimists on the staff say that 
a solarium will be constructed on this 
terrace for the benefit of Secretariat 
members, who will then be able to enjoy 
the midday siesta in bathing suits. 
Somehow. we aren't convinced of that. 

The Secretary-General’s rooms consist 
of his offices. a conference room. and 
his private apartment. The apartment is 


equipped with all facilities to make it 


possible for Mr. Lie to spend the night 
there should his duties require it; and 
tc get two soft boiled eggs, tea, orange 
juice and toast in the morning. There 
is a kitchen, a self-defrosting Frigidaire. 
and a bathroom, all in the most modern 


design. 
Bed and Board 


Anso on the thirty-eighth floor, next 
to the Secretary-General’s apartments, 
cre the offices of Mr. Entezam, the Pres 
ident of the Assembly. In the good old 
cays, the presidency was an honorary 
position which ended when the Assem- 
bly adjourned. But the Fifth Assembly 
is still in session, and there is little hope 
that it will end before the Sixth begins. 

Besides. Mr. Entezam is head of the 
three-man Good Offices Commission, and 
is working night and day. Since there 
are no facilities for him to spend the 


night in his office, we hope that the 


Secretary-General has found it in’ his 
heart to offer him the use of a day bed 
and perhaps breakfast. 


Skeleton in the Closet 


We read the following notice in the 
Secretariat News at breakfast one day 
last week: 

“UN Soccer 


games will be 


Club: 


resumed soon. At. this 


Training and 
g 


point, however, the Committee is trying 
to trace misplaced uniforms. You, who 
were the star of the team last year, you 
who wrote your name in the historic 
pages of our heroic golden days—look 
in that dusty closet and bring back 


that glorious blue and white...” 


Fish or Fowl 


BETWEEN noon and 2 P.M. the Secre- 
teriat members invade the restaurants 
around the Headquarters building. 

On the menu of one of the smaller 
eating places, a group of officials dis- 
covered, to their astonishment, a dish 
called “fish d’oeuvres.” 

“T suppose.” said one, “the proprietor 
feels that if an appetizer can be called 
“hors d oeuvres,” then a certain kind 
of appetizer made out of fish can be 
called “fish d’oeuvres.” 

This reminds us of the story of the 
two Italians who meet, and one asks. 
“Why is macaroni called macaroni?” 

Said the other: “It looks like mac- 
aroni, it feels like macaroni, it tastes 
like macaroni. So why shouldn't it be 


called macaroni?” 


Heaven For Bid! 


A sigN on a door on the eighth floor 
of the UN Secretariat Building reads 
Bid Room. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 


In this room bids are examined. 


Brity SToves 





This Month's 
Books-of-the-W orld 


By ATTICUS 


The Way of the Free 


An economic system, like anything 
else, is the result of a way of thinking 
and of looking at life, as Stefan Osusky 
points out in The Way of the Free (Dut- 
ton, $3.75). The author is a Czech, edu- 
cated at the Universities of Chicago and 
Dijon (France), former Ambassador to 
France and England. now a visiting pro- 
fessor at Colgate University. Behind 
America’s industrial development he 
sees a great spiritual power, more im- 
portant than natural resources, combin- 
ing respect for the worth of the human 
being—part of the Western Christian 
heritage 
quired on the frontier. 

This pioneer spirit gave impetus to 


with a boldness of action ac- 


scientific experimentation. But, being 
free, the American dared to extend this 
experimentation from science to social, 
economic and international life. Un- 
afraid of truth, he longed to eliminate 
special privilege. 

This bold and spiritual approach to 
life in America is little understood 
abroad, Osusky finds. Referring to a 
recent survey of twenty-one countries 
(Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland. 
France, Western Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, The Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania. 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia), he says: 

“One-half of the people of Europe be- 
lieve America too materialistic to be 
entrusted with the leadership of West- 
ern civilization. One-third believe Amer- 
ica dominated by big business. One- 
Gfth believe that ERP is a scheme to 
insure American domination of Euro- 


pean industry. One-fifth believe that 


America is plotting war against Soviet 
Russia. More than one-fourth of West- 
ern Europeans believe that America is 
trying to force its capitalism on Eu- 


rope.” 
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Osusky rejects the idea that the cold 
war is a mere communist-capitalist 
power contest. He sees it as the climax 
of an East-West spiritual conflict that 
has been building for centuries—a 
struggle to determine the “prime es- 
sence of Christianity” and the veritable 
nature of European civilization. “Ac- 
cording to the Protestant and Catholic 
creeds the Christian has to wage his 
own war against evil, according to Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy he merely suffers a wat 
in his own mind. Since will and thought 
are not qualities of the individual, but 
a manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
through a collectivity, the idea of per- 
sonal will is meaningless to a Russian. 
Such is the spiritual source and origin 
of the Russian corporate, communal 


way of life.” 


Despite this passivity, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, Osusky finds the 150,000,000 
Slav-Russians a kindly, warm-hearted 
people, sharply differentiated from 
Stalin, “the Georgian mountain chief.” 
Georgia is part of the Caucasus region 
which for 3.000 years was sacked and 
pillaged by conquerors from Asia and 
Europe, until every mountain pass, hill 
and read was drenched with blood. For 
the survivors, blood feud and vengeance 
became the law of the land. “Like a 
thief in the night, Stalin stole the Rus- 
sian Revolution, made it his, and used 
it as an instrument of Georgian ven- 
geance.” Osusky suggests that a major 
tactic of the West must be to separate 
this ruthless chieftain from those to 
whom he represents himself as a near- 
God. 


As for America, he thinks her “peo- 
ple’s capitalism” has given birth to a 
new organizational principle of social 
control: the principle of economic 
equality. What this means, essentially 
is equality of opportunity in acquiring 
earning skills—and the broadest scope 


must be given to this. In addition, if 


the American way of life is to survive. 
he believes the worker must have a 
greater stake in the stability and pros- 
perity of the enterprise by which he is 
employed—by sharing in the task of im- 
proving the quality and quantity of the 
goods produced and lowering their cost. 

Sumner Welles called Osusky’s book 
“a major contribution to the political 
literature of our time.” Certainly there 
are few writers able to range over the 
historical and present-day aspects of 
the East-West conflict with as penetrat- 
ing and scholarly a vision. 


Owners—and the Dispossessed 


Locke thought property ownership es- 
sential to the rrotection of civil rights. 
Socialists and communists agree that 
private ownership gives power to the 
individual and is therefore bad. 

In The Socialist Tragedy (MacMil- 
Jan, $2.75), Ivor Thomas, an English- 
man who held high posts under the 
Labor Party, but abandoned it for the 
Conservatives, undertakes to show how 
all freedom suffers when the institution 
of private property is destroyed. He 
says: 

“The possession of property undoubt- 
edly confers power on the possessor, 
and that power can be, and has been, 
abused; but the state ownership of all 
the means of production, distribution 
and exchange leads to a concentration 
of power immeasurably greater than the 
power wielded by an individual, and 
the possibilities of its misuse are cor- 
respondingly increased.” 

Thomas sees freedom of speech de- 
clining even under democratic social- 
ism. For he points out that only the 
man who has the moral security of 
knowing he has a bit of property or an 
income or a job which can not be taken 
from him will have the boldness to 
speak his mind—whether as a private 
citizen or as a legislator. 

Do people feel pride, as the socialists 
maintain, in their “community owner- 
ship”? He thinks not, and quotes the 
story of the woman who said to her com- 
panion who had arrived too late for 
the London fish queue, “Never mind, 
dearie, you own the Bank of England.” 
No, he insists that personal ownership 
is the only sort which can satisfy “one 
of the most deeply rooted instincts in 
the human race.” 

The socialists boast that they have 
destroyed the profit motive, he observes, 
but adds that British experience shows 
they have likewise removed the great 





motive behind efficiency. Among exam- 
ples he gives the coal-miners who were 
the mainstay of the Labor movement. 
When Labor came to power and_na- 
tionalized the mines, it rewardéd them 
beyond any other class of worker, with 
greatly increased wages, a five day work- 
ing week, special rations of food and 
vast new capital equipment bought for 
dollars. In return it expected a greatly 
but this did 


not materialize. Absenteeism increased. 


increased coal production 


and there was a general slowdown, as 
the miners figured their increased earn- 
ings would only go for taxes. Similat 
conditions prevailed in the building in- 
dustry and others. 

On the international scene, Thomas 
notes that the British Socialists have 
“dragged their feet” when it came to 
European unity, lest it affect socialism 
at home. And, very pertinently he asks: 
“If cosmopolitanism has given way to 
patriotism, if internationalism has made 
place for nationalism, are we not cor- 
rect in saying that international  so- 
cialism has given way to national so- 
cialism? And what is the difference be- 
tween national socialism, in minuscules, 
and National Socialism, in majuscules?” 

The author concedes that private own- 
ership should not be elevated to a dogma 

and that even in a free enterprise 
economy some things are better publicly 
owned, notably a few basic industries 
and services that contribute to the suc- 
cessful operation of private enterprise. 
But he concludes that “the true line of 
advance lies in the widest possible dif- 
fusion of personal ownership.” 


Freedom—Not Hysteria 


In considering the conflict of eco- 
nomic and social ideas now going on in 
the world, it is well to sound a note of 
caution against hysteria. David Hul- 
burd does that in his dramatic and 
factual account This Happened in Pasa- 
dena (MacMillan, $2.50). The story 
would be amusing, but for its frighten- 
ing element. A group of well-meaning. 
uninformed citizens become convinced 
that the new Superintendent of Schools. 
in reality an outstanding educator with 
certain progressive ideas, is undermin- 
ing the loyalty and “Americanism” of 
the pupils. Swaying them toward this 
notion are certain selfish realtors with 
an eye to losses in property values if 
school attendance zones are altered and 
some Negro children thereby attend 
classes with whites. While this mess is 
brewing. the whole situation is neatly 
taken in hand by a gentleman who turns 


out to be a former associate of Gerald 
K. Smith, now reaping a profit out of 
“educational” pamphleteering. The Su- 
perintendent is ousted—but it is doubt- 


ful whether democracy was well served. 


Men and their Masters 
If well-educated Americans fall for 
strategems like these, there is reason to 
judge less harshly the Chinese peasant 
who falls under the sway of the Com 
munists. Yet for the West. which must 
face the growing menace of communism 
in Asia, it is important to know as much 
as possible about the men who are in 
control, 
In China’s Red Masters 
$3.50), Robert S. Elegant, a student of 


(Twayne, 


the language, gives an inside picture | 
based on documents captured by the US 
army, on reports of confidential in- | 
formants, and the writings of Mao Tse- 


tung himself. 

As on a television screen, these lead- 
ers of the Chinese Communist move- 
ment pass vividly before the eye. They 
include Ch’en Tu-hsiu, who founded the 
Party. but later became a Trotskyite. 
and is now always referred to as “the 
traitor’; Liu Shao-Ch’i, Stalin’s watch- 
ful agent at Peiping; Chou En-lai, the 
professional revolutionist, who went to 
France to acquire the tool of Western 
learning. While he was becoming “one 
of the gilded young men of international 
Communism, who later as Peiping’s 
Foreign Minister could hurl defiance at 
the UN, a young Peiping University 
student named Mao Tse-tung, in frayed 
white-cotton jacket and trousers, wan- 
dered among the peasants of his native 
Hunan Province. Chou returned from 
abroad with the firm backing of the 
Comintern, but it was Mao who won 
the leadership of China’s impoverished 
millions. 

The Kremlin, this book relates, was 
displeased with Mao's heretical doctrine 
which used the peasants instead of the 
proletariat, and he was ruled out of the 
Party from 1927 to 1931. But his hold 
on China was too strong. A second dis- 
agreement with the Comintern would 
have found the Chinese Communist 
Party firmly behind him. Moscow ac- 
cordingly has adopted a policy of sup- 
port. though he is shaping Marxism into 
Mavism, a quasi-religious creed that re- 
places the spiritual values of traditional 
Chinese culture. shattered under the 
impact of the West. The Moscow-Mao 
entente is thus apparently an uneasy 
one. 
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Books. continued 


In Korea. where the UN and China 
are at war. an American woman cor- 
respondent. Marguerite Higgins of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, has 
an up-front reporting job  remi- 


Ernie Pyle. Hoar in Korea 


(Doubleday. $2.75) is an account such 


been 
doing 


niscent of 


as anv trained observer. man or woman. 
might write. It is true there are pas- 
‘ that make vou wonder how a 
woman could take it-—this grim. dirty. 
dangerous business that is war: 

“The full impact of our first disaster 
in Korea hit General Barth's command 
post within eighteen hours of the open 
ing skirmish. The story unfolded short- 
ly after midnight. | had been trying to 
sleep on a blanket-covered bit of floor. 
Despite bone-aching weariness the mem- 
ory of our 
thought of tanks within our lines filled 
my brief sleep with uneasiness. Sud- 
denly through the darkness a voice whis- 
pered to me. “Better get into the war 
room fast. 

“We stepped quietly into the tense. 
hushed war room. In the center sat Gen- 
eral Barth and ‘Red’ Ayres. A kerosene 
lamp flaring on the table highlighted 


Near 


frantically 


their serious faces. us various of- 


ficers were grinding their 
field telephones. I saw three tattered. 
shaken GIs heading for the 
‘What's happening?’ I asked Carl. 

“It's the 


kids just escaped. They say most of the 


door, 


forward battalion. These 
battalion is lost.” 

“In a few minutes Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mille r Q. 


had got 


Perry Shrapnel 


walked 


appeared. 

him in the leg. He 

slowly up to General Barth. 
“"Pm 


them. They came at us from all sides. 


sorry. sir. We couldn't) stop 


We fired until we ran out of ammo. 
**How bad is it?’ 
“Bad. sir. We lost a lot of men. 
“*The wounded?’ 


**The litter cases were abandoned, ” 


The Woman's View 


Perhaps a woman correspondent does 
see things with a woman's eves. This 
book gives vou the feel of that. too. “1 
was talking to a Medical Corps sergeant 
when they brought in the body of Pri- 
vate Shadrick. His face was uncovered. 
\s they laid his body down on the bare 
boards of the shack, I noticed that his 
face still bore an expression of slight 
surprise. It was an expression I was to 


see often among the soldier dead 


bazooka skirmish and the 


International Red Cross 


Those abandoned boys on litters. Did 
they have a chance? Article One of the 
Red Cross Convention of Geneva says: 
“Soldiers or attaches of armies who be- 


shall be 


treated with humanity and taken care 


come sick or wounded 
of without distinction as to nationality 


by the belligerent) which captures 
them.” 

Fine words, which would doubtles- 
have little foree but for the fearless 
men of the International Red Cross who 
push across battle lines. into the places 
where the fight is raging and the vicious 
instincts of reprisal are running loose. 
to enforce humanity by stern methods 
of persuasion they have learned. 

In Warrior Without Weapons (Mac- 
Millan. $4.00). Dr. Marcel Junod tells 
this story. Since the day a decade ago. 
when he left his post in a Swiss hospital. 
in answer to a telephone call asking 
him to go to Abyssinia, he has been in 
the thick of most of the horrors let loose 
upon the world. He was in Spain, try- 
ing to rescue hostages and arrange for 
their exchange. labeled “a renegade 
and a miserable idiot” by the Falange: 
he was in Poland. trying to check the 
awful atrocities: in France, to prevent 


German ten-for-one reprisals for a 
mythical slaying of their paratroopers: 
at Hiroshima after the bomb fell. If 
you want to see the face of war. un- 
covered in all its stark drama and suf- 
fering. read this book by a soldier who 
unarmed. 


has fought on every front 


I. ¥. 


The King’s Story 


{ King's Story:The Memoirs ot the Duke 
of Windsor. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 
Limited Edition, $100). 

When circumstances make it neces- 
sary for a monarch to relinquish a 
throne the proceedings are usually 
touched with high drama: more often 
than not with great personal tragedy. 
An abdication is material worthy of a 
Shakespeare; it bas been used mag- 
nificently and tragically by a Racine. 

1 King’s Story: The Memoirs of the 
Duke of Windsor is not in the ancient 
tradition, This is the story of how Ed- 
ward VIIL gave up his throne and al- 
though it is a sober tale. nowhere. in 
its 435 pages does one detect a tragic 
note. It is a story which ended happily 
First for the British 
people who, because of the abdication 
now have a magnificent, hard working, 
dedicated civil servant as their monarch. 


for evervone. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Britain’s Foreign Policy 


By KENNETH 


PYNUERE is nothing very new to say about British foreign 
| policy. Perhaps it is as well that this should be so. 
\ sound foreign policy must be one that is consistent with 
1 country’s long-term interests. It should be adaptable to 
circumstances which cannot always be foreseen, but it 
should not be buffeted about whenever the winds of opinion 
change at home or abroad. 

These considerations are pre-eminently true of British 
foreign policy. As an island, the United Kingdom has through 
the vears maintained her frontiers intact and has had less 
reason to be immediately influenced by the actions of her 
neighbors than have continental states whose frontiers run 
mainly on land. Seven centuries of settled parliamentary 
institutions have helped to give continuity to her policy. 
while her position as the center of a world-wide common- 
wealth and empire has allowed her to take a balanced, rather 
than a parochial. view of international affairs. 

In a memorandum, written in 1907, which has since be- 
ceme world-famous. Sir Eyre Crowe set out his conception 
of the policy determined for Britain “by the immutable con- 
ditions of her geographical situation on the ocean flank of 
Europe. as an island state with vast overseas colonies and 
dependencies.” He saw that her polic y should be “so direct- 
ec as to harmouaize with the general desire and ideals common 
te all mankind and more particularly that it is closely 
identified with the primary and vital interests of a majority. 

as possible. of the other nations” 
those words were written forty-four vears ago, 
ne of the considerations which led Si‘ 
Crowe to his conclusion no longer apply, the con- 
usion itself is surely as valid as ever. 

he naval power of Britain is no longer decisive. The ad- 
vent of aviation has put naval power in a new perspective 
The relations of the United Kingdom with British communi 
ties overseas have de veloped a long wav since 1907 alone 
the read to general self-government and equality of status for 
all. Outside the British Commonwealth as well the balance 

f has shifted with the passage of the years and with 


o powel! ! 
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two world wars. I need only mention as example the great 
part which the United States now plays on the stage of 
world events; the growth of a modern industrial state in 
Russia; the changing fortunes of the European nation- 
states; the disruption of the old Turkish and Austrian 
Empires; and the national revolution in China. 

But, despite these changes or even because of them, it 
remains the policy of Britain to promote the greatest pos- 
sible unity of purpose among the nations of the world and 
to harmonize her own actions as far as she can with that 
unified purpose. 

This outlook is the reason for Britain’s support of the 
ideals of the United Nations and the background to the 
polic ies which she advocates there. 

For the United Nations may be said to have a threefold 
objective. 

First, it keeps open a forum in which international prob- 
lems can be settled by negotiation. If all the principal Pow 
ers are members of the United Nations and make use of its 
machinery for conciliation, there need be no resort to force. 

Secondly, the Charter of the United Nations provides the 
means whereby the freedom and independence of the indi- 
vidual states can be protected by collective action against 
aggression. 

Thirdly, the United Nations is an instrument of economic 
and social progress. Not only is it the duty of the more for- 
tunate among us to facilitate this progress for the less fully- 
developed communities; but it is also only on a growing pros- 
perity for all that peace can be firmly founded. 

These three objectives of the United Nations--settlements by 
negotiation, defense against aggression and progressive eco- 
nomic and social advance—-are also the broad objectives of 
British foreign policy. 

After the last war it was widely hoped that the Great Pow- 
ers, as permanent members of the Security Council and as 
members of the Council of Foreign Ministers. would proceed 
hy agreement to establish and maintain a settled peace. This 
hope has not been fulfilled. The objectives of the Soviet 
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Union and the three other Great Powers have so far shown 
too marked a divergence for them to be reconciled at the 
council table. Too often the meetings which should have led 
to negotiated agreements have dispersed without result, to 
the harsh echoes of propaganda speeches. The aspirations of 
the majority have again and again been frustrated. 

But nevertheless the United Kingdom, in company with 
her fellow Western Powers, still stands ready to negotiate. 
The Western Powers have made clear their desire for Four- 
Power talks with Soviet Russia on a basis which will allow a 
real examination of the causes of the present international 
tension and the means of eliminating that tension. 


People Are More Important Than Systems 


For the British people have no quarrel with the people of 
Russia. They had much sympathy and admiration for the 
struggle of their Russian allies in the late war. They recog- 
nize the right of Russia to decide her own political system. 
Although the British people make no secret of their hatred of 
the excesses of totalitarian rule and have grown suspicious of 
expansionist imperialism, they know from experience that 
political systems come and go. Violent measures do not always 
result in changes for the better; the object of all negotiations 
must be to reach in the end a position where different sys- 
tems can exist side by side and where the rights of the in- 
dividual as a human being are universally respected. 

Tt must be admitted that if this result is to be achieved much 
must first change in the attitude to international problems of 
the present rulers of the Soviet Union. But, in view of the 
issues at stake, it is of the utmost importance that those lead- 


ers should be enabled to see that a change to more concilia- 
tory methods would have more chance of evoking a favorable 
response than persistence in the threat and use of methods of 
force. 

The same attiude informs British policy towards China. 
The British Government, as is well known, recognized the 
Central People’s Government of China over a year ago. That 
decision was taken as the recognition of an accomplished 
fact, without implying any expression of opinion one way 
or the other about the actions of the Chinese Government. 
For, whether we like it or not. the Central People’s Govern- 
ment is the effective Government of China. It controls the 
main land mass which we know as China and which contains 
about a sixth of the earth’s population. If any official contact 
is to be maintained by the peoples of the West with that very 
sizable fraction of the human race, it can only be maintained 
through the Government whose writ runs in that territory. It 
therefore seems logical to the British Government that the 
existing Chinese Government should also occupy the seat of 
the representative of China at the United Nations. 


China’s Place Is In The UN 


The United Kingdom, like the vast majority of her fellow- 
members of the United Nations, deplores the active support 
which the Central People’s Government has given to the ag- 
gression in Korea: the United Kingdom has given proof in 
the council-chamber and in the field of her determination to 
show that aggression will not pay. It is equally important that 
the conflict in Korea should not be extended. It is true that 
China has not so far accepted the overtures of the United 
Nations for a peaceful settlement; but it will surely only add 
to the immediate difficulties of finding a settlement if China 
is indefinitely excluded from the United Nations, where a 
solution of these problems is being sought. 

For the United Nations is in the British view an organiza- 
tion designed primarily for conciliation and intended even- 
tually to comprise as its members all states with effective 
governments. That is the natural interpretation of the Char- 
ter. The organization is also charged with the suppression of 
acts of aggression and, in relation to Korea, has proved its 
ability to act in this respect. But the Charter was based on 
the assumption that the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council would act together and if the United Nations is 
drawn into a running warfare with one of those permanent 
members. a strain may he imposed upon the organization 
greater than it can bear. 

The danger should not be under-estimated of a division 
into two international organizations, each claiming to be the 
champion of peace-loving peoples against the aggressive de- 
signs of the other. If such a division took place. the concep- 
tion of the founders of the United Nations would be lost. the 
conception that it would be a universal forum for concilia- 
tion and a meeting-ground where plans for human progress 
could be fostered and developed. 

To believe that this conception can still be realized may be 
thought by many today to smack of impractical idealism. 
But never was it more necessary to remain unshaken in that 
belief than today. It is surely the duty of all men of goodwill 
to hold to their ideals and to do all that lies within their 
power to make possible their realization. Writing recently in 
the United States. an American who speaks from great ex- 
perience and after much study of these matters, has warned 

(Continued on page 34) 
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us that we must be careful not to let peace die of neglect. In 
the same spirit the British Foreign Secretary, Herbert Morri- 
son, has defined our objective as a “lively peace.” Here as in 
so many cases the United Kingdom and the United States are 
pursuing the same ideals in the spirit of warm comradeship 
which unites their two peoples. 

Britain is contributing to the achievement of the objective. 
If what has become a truism will bear repetition: she is con- 
tributing through her position as a member of three great 
partnerships-the Commonwealth family, the good neighbors 
of Western Europe and the friendship, cemented in war and 
peace, between the peoples of Britain and the United States. 
She is contributing by the support which she has given and 
will continue to give to promoting the security and welfare 
of the peoples of the Middle East. She is contributing by the 
leading part which she has played in developing a new rela- 
tionship between the peoples of the West and those of South 
and South-East Asia. as a foundation for the economic de- 
velopment of that area. She is contributing by her trade re- 
lations with South America and by her efforts towards the 
development of Africa. And she is contributing by her active 
membership in the organizations whose task is to promote 
the prosperity of free countries and the defense of freedom 
itself. Britain played a leading part in forming most of these 
organizations—as. for example. the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation. Western Union, the Colombo 
Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

A lively peace can be founded only on stability in inter- 


national relations and the achievement of stability must be 


preceded by a relaxation of tension. It must by now be clear 
to this generation that war will not relax tensions and will not 
lead to stability; at the most it will result in unilaterally 
imposed stability which cannot last. If we can avert war by 
negotiation, which will remove suspicion and point the way 
to new international relations based on mutual respect, we 
will do so. But until we can be sure that our chosen path of 
negotiation will also be followed by others we cannot rely 
on our own good intentions alone. 

The other way to avert war is to make it clear that aggres- 
sion would not pay by building up enough strength for an 
effective defense. The peoples who believe in defending the 
democratic way of life against either totalitarian doctrines or 
alien imperialism have recognized the needs and are embark- 
ing upon the necessary concerted programs. Britain is con- 
tributing with resolution—although with disappointment. too, 
that the effort should come at a time when some relaxation 
might otherwise have been expected after over ten years of 
self-discipline. The further strain will be heavy. especially as 
the shortage and rising cost of raw materials and the in- 
creased emphasis on defense production at the expense of 
export industries will have inevitable repercussions on the 
income of the British people. But the effort will be worth 
while if it succeeds. 

It will be successful only if we keep our eyes on the ulti- 
mate goal. We are not equipping ourselves for war but to 
avert war. We must not extinguish our own liberties in the 
attempt to preserve them. We must recognize that differences 
of outlook will exist at home and abroad and we must seek 
to reconcile them. We must plan not to divide, but really to 


unite these nations. 





There always was an England 


Sull observed are these traditional customs of the tight little island. 


Shrove Tuesday Pancake Race at Olney, Buckinghamshire 

This custom dates from 1445. The “pancake” bells of the 
Church warn the competiters of the time to start frying their 
pancakes, and to assemble by the pump in the market square for 
the start of the race. At the sound of the third bell all the com- 
petitors start off, frying pans in hand, along the quarter mile 
course to the church. Pancakes must be tossed twice while racing 
along the village street and once coming up the Church path. 


Hungerford Tutti Hocktide, Second Tuesday after Easter 

4 600 year old custom commemorating the granting by John of 
Gaunt of free fishing rights on the River Kennet, and the fre: 
use of the common lands of Hungerford. A bellman in livery 
blows a series of blasts on the historic horn, and the high Con 
stable, Bailiff and Tutti-Men are then elected. The Tutti-Men, 
armed with stout poles proceed through the town and _ collect 


coins from the men and kisses from the women. 


W ell-Dressing, Tissington, Derbyshire, Ascension Day 
Well-dressing is a survival of the pagan practice of honouring 
springs and fountains, and is still maintained in some Derbyshire 
towns and villages. At Tissington it now takes place as a thanks- 
giving for the purity and abundance of water from the five wells 
in the village. This dates back to the time when Tissington was 
immune from the Black Death in 1348-9. Each well is surrounded 
hy clav-covered wooden framework, to which flowers, leaves and 


moss are fastened in mosaic fashion. 


Druid Ceremony at Stonehenge, Wiltshire. Midsummer Day 

A sunrise ceremony held by the Order of Druids. The modern 
Order was founded in the 14th century. Garbed in white-and- 
purple robes, the Druid Bards file into the circle about an hour 
before dawn. As the first rays of the sun shine through the stones 
directly on the altar, the Druid recites a solemn prayer of worship 


and thanksgiving. 


“Fresh Pluck’t Rose”, London, Midsummer Day 

In the lth century, Lady Knollys, wife of Sir Robert Knollys. 
put up a bow window in Seething Lane without the sanction of 
the City of London authorities; who imposed an annual fine or 
Quit Rent of “One Red Rose, fresh pluck’t from the garden.” 
The custom was revived by the Rev. P. B. Clayton, and each 
Lord Mayor since 1924 has received a rose from the church 


wardens of All Hallows-by-the-Tower. 


Swan-Upping on the River Thames Third Week in July 

All the swans between London Bridge and Henley are divided 
between the King and the Dyers and Vintners. Once a year the 
official swanmarkers go up the river in boats to gather up the new 
eygnets and mark their beaks to distinguish their ownership. The 
custom dates back to the 13th century when swans were first 
introduced into England from Cyprus. Anyone wishing to own 


swans had to obtain a special license from the Crown. 
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evolution at the Crossroads 


Nearly 25 per cent of England’s business is now op- 
erated by public companies and some 40 per cent of 


the invested capital of the country is under govern- 


7... British are probably the only 
major nation in the world with 
enough patience and _ self-control to 
stage a revolution in slow motion. Their 
advance toward socialism has been in 
measured 


paces, not in leaps and 


bounds. They proceed cautiously, on 
the theory that if you run you may trip; 
if you trip you may fall; and somebody 
may get hurt in the rush. 

“We quite consciously decided to try 
to accomplish a social revolution with- 
out having to pass through civil war,” 
Aneurin Bevan, the ex-Minister of La- 
bor, said not long ago. 

Certainly there was no call to arms 
in the 1945 platform on which the La- 
bor Party, the Socialists. came to power 
in Britain. On the contrary, its pro- 
gram said, “Socialism cannot come 
overnight, as the product of a week-end 
revolution.” 

Neverthless, a revolution has occurred 
during the party’s six years in office. It 
has been a modest one by the standards 
of Eastern Europe but tremendous in 
its effects on the sources and uses of po- 
litical and economic power in Britain. 
Recently it has come to a_ standstill. 
halted by political opposition and the 
demands of European rearmament, and 
now stands at a crossroads. Will it veer 
left with Aneurin Bevan, go ahead with 
the present moderate leadership of the 
Labor Party, or turn right with Winston 
Churchill? Dr. Gallup says it would 
swing right if an election were held 
now. 

Before the next phase occurs, it is a 
convenient moment to take stock of the 
socialization of Britain. How far has it 
gone? What has it accomplished? How 


has it affected the British way of life? 
In the past six years, nine major in- 
dustries, services and institutions in 
Britain have been transferred in their 
entirety from private hands to public 
ownership—coal mining, inland trans- 
port. gas, electricity, water supply, air 
transport, iron, steel, overseas telegraph 
services and the Bank of England. 
The extent of nationalization repre- 
fulfillment of the Labor 
Party’s entire legislative program of 
1945. The party claims that its platform 
is the only one in history that has been 
carried into effect completely. The in- 
dustries that have been nationalized 


sents. the 


were taken under control not only for 
the value of their output but to be used 
as levers of power and influence over 
the Nation’s economic structure. 


Planning—Major Factor 


The gospel of the Labor, Party is 
planning. Its discipline is enforced not 
merely by the nationalization of key in- 
dustries but by the use of controls. man- 
datory and voluntary. Practically every 
aspect of economic life is controlled in 
some wav—by allocations, restrictions. 
taxation and directives—and is coordi- 
nated with the overall national plan of 
the government. Few democratic re- 
gimes—if any—have ever governed seo 
minutely the living and working habits 
of free citizens. 

As a deliberate act of policy, wealth 
has been drained away from the proper- 
tied classes and drastically redistrib- 
uted. Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said recently, “The rich are 
not as rich as they were, and there are 


ment control, How does this slow advance toward social- 
ism affect the various classes? Will it gain momen- 


tum in the future, or will the socialist tide recede? 


not nearly so many of them. Before the 
war there were 6,500 people with in- 
comes after tax of £6,000 [the income of 
an American millionaire}. In 1949 there 
were only 86—and £6,000 today is only 
worth half what it was before the war. 

“From all incomes over £2,000 a year 
today,” Mr. Gaitskell continued, “we 
already take nearly 50 per cent in in- 
come and surtax. From those below 
£500 [the wage of the lowest grades of 
industrial worker] we take only four 
per cent.” 

In 1950, according to the National 
Income White Paper prepared by the 
British Treasury, 47 per cent of all na- 
tional income remaining after taxes was 
paid in wages, 25 per cent in salaries, 
3 per cent in armed forces pay and 25 
per cent in profits, rent, professional 
earnings, and farmers’ and small 
traders’ earnings. Those figures repre- 
sented a major shift in favor of the 
wage-earner. Before the war, he got only 
37 per cent of the nation’s income, 
whereas salaried workers and the prop- 
erty-owning classes together took 61. 

That transformation has been made 
largely by taxation. More than 40 per 
cent.of the nation’s earnings are taken 
by the Exchequer and redistributed ac- 
cording to socialist ideas of fair-sharing 
and minimum opportunity. Nearly half 
of the money goes into social services 
and food subsidies—that is, between 
£1,500 and £1,600 million a year. As a 
result of the inauguration of a universal 
medical service, available to everyone in 
the country, and the extension of other 
security benefits the social services bill 
has doubled in the past six years. 

At the same time, the economic power 
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of big business has been curbed. The 
distribution of business profits has been 
restricted. The tax on distributed profits 
Indi- 


vidual income tax must be paid on the 


has been raised to 50 per cent. 
remaining 50 per cent. and the tax rate 
rises to 971% per cent. 

Consequently. the rich live on accum- 
ulated capital. which is dwindling 
rapidly that in another generation 
two there will be no great personal 
fortunes. The privileged class has not 
been exterminated. as it was in Russia. 
Its privileges are curtailed. 

The physical effects of the contrac- 
tion and dissipation of wealth can be 
observed in fashionable quarters such 
as Eaton Square in London. where great 
and graceful mansions are now being 
into small apartments. In the 


Dukes. Marquesses and Earls 


have thrown open their ancient and his- 


eut up 
country, 
toric houses to the public, and the no- 
bles themselves serve as guides or ven- 
dors. Admission fees pay the upkeep. 

What has been the effect of all this? 
That is a question that can be—and is 
Mr. Gaitskell’s 


claim is this: “The extremes of poverty 


argued endlessly. 


and wealth have gone. Class divisions 
Equal 


and 


are slowly crumbling. oppor- 


tunity has become more more a 


reality.” 
Hartley 
the Board of Trade and formerly At- 


Sir Shaweross, President «f 
torney General. has added: “Real pov- 
erty abolished. The health of the people 
and especially the children better than 
ever before. The housing situation, still 
a most serious problem causing hard- 
ship, tackled in a more realistic and 
successful way than in any other coun- 
try in the world. More and older chil 
dren at school with state assistance and 
at the universities than ever before. Full 
employment—something hitherto un 
known in time of peace.” 

Certainly a great deal of that is true. 
In addition, Britain has restrained in 
flation better than any nation in Europe 
and accomplished a post-war economic 
matched by no other country 
in the Marshall Plan. But the Consery- 


atives do not concede that those accom 


recovery 


plishments are attributable to any in- 
herent virtues of Socialism. They argue. 
with some justification, that these things 
are mainly the result of a high level of 
prosperity all over the world and the 
simple hard work of the British peopl 
and could have been accomplished just 
as easily, if not more easily, by a Con 
servative Government 
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recently 
Ministers of 


elegance, was 


country residence of 

The Conservatives acknowledge. and 
applaud, the fact that the living stand- 
ards of the lower tenth of the popula- 
tion have been raised. but they do not 
concede that other sections of the pop- 
ulation has benefited as they might. 
Ihe middle class has suffered most. ac- 
Dudley 
Seers, writing in the Bulletin of the Ox- 
ford 
has estimated that a man who had an 
income of £500 in 1938 (a middle class 


income in those days) now needs £1,225 


cording to the Conservatives 


University Institute of Statistics. 


or 145 per cent more for the same pur- 
And he’s not likely to be getting 
it. The 


wor ker Ss 


post-tax incomes of salaried 


and small business men. as 


shown by the Government’s own. statis- 


tics, have not increased that much. 


The Levelling Off 


There is a Labor point of view, how- 
One Labor Party 


marked the other day, “We are not liq- 


ever. researcher re- 
uidating the middle class. What we are 
liquidating is the lower class. We are 
making all of them middle class.” 

It is a fact. attested by a United Na- 
tions’ study. “The Economic Survey of 
1949." that 


modity production and the average real 


kurope in Britain's com- 


earnings of her population have  in- 


creased some 30 per cent or more, as 


compared with pre-war. Most of this in 
crease has gone to the workers. 

The question at issue between the two 
major parties is this: Might it not have 


been greater. so that there would be 


more for everybody? The Conservatives 


say. “Yes.” They assert that the cum- 


by 


Crown, for 


LINING is fast slipping into the past. Dorneywood, representative of a 


Sir Courtauld Thomson to 


conferences, 


serve as 
entertaining visitors. 


bersome bureaucracy of the nationalized 


have restricted the increase of pro- 


duction and the creation of new wealth. 


~The 


economist 


Labor Party.” a Conservative 


said recently, “has concen- 
trated too much on sharing out the na- 
tional cake and too little on increasing 
its size. 
To the 


incentives 


Conservative that 
lacking. the 
Laborites have an answer: By 1949, out- 
put this 


18 per cent over 


argument 
are however. 


per man in country had in- 


creased by pre-war. 
And it is still rising. 

An outsider would attribute some of 
that to patriotism and publicity. as well 
as to money incentives. Nevertheless, the 
workers’ sense of participation in’ the 
government and economic management 
of the country are not as great as the 
Labor Party once thought it might when 
a workers’ government was in power. 

lhe workers think they have a highet 
standard of living and greater security 
than they would have had from a Con- 
servative government. but they still look 
when 
still re- 
gard profits as excessive, still protest 


on their bosses as bosses-—even 


the bosses are public servants 


against inequities and still demand more 
benefits from the economic system and 
the state. They have to be told repeat- 
edly that the taxable capacity of the 
rich virtually has been reached and that 
additional future benefits can come only 
from increased productivity. 

So far, the workers have shown. in- 
credible restraint in their wage demands 
and in the use of their right to strike. 
Britain has never been so free of labor 
troubles. Workers have 


never Ccoopet- 





Then and Now — 
Vany a Briton’s Castle 


Is no longer his home. 


eager to pick up house 
off 


today 


EVERY WEEK a country house is up for sale. People are 
hold denied them by post-war shortages. This old 
side stables, purchased for the which are 


auctioned oul 


nrade 


voods coach, 


the Was Wheels not being 





ated so well with the government ani 
their employers. although they are no 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX IN BRITAIN 


Britons are the most highly taxed people in the world. Below are examples of 
personal and of corporation tax rates in Britain, showing the increases made 
For the sake of comparison, all 


enterprises. the inhibiting effect of state 


controls and the disincentive effect of 


taxation— noted by American observers 


means satisfied by the extent of workers necessary by defense expenditure this year 
control of industry. figures are given in dollars. 
On the 


there has never 


other side-on the right 


Standard Rate of Taxation after Deductions 1951-2 
Income over $378 Tax Rate Tax Rate 1950-1 


First $1 rs 12! 
ext $56( 271 5c 


> “ 2 P | 
Remainder to $56,000 47 2 


been so much interest 
in politics and such a determination to 
show the government the door. The fact R 
that 84 per cent of the voting popula- 


tion went to the polls in the 1950 gen- 


45 
Taxes on Specimen Incomes after Deductions ‘in dollars) 
Married, One Child Married, Three Children 


eral election was a tribute to the inten- Single Person 
22.40 


84 


Income per annum 
sity of political activity. 
In the next election, the Conservatives 


have the highest hopes of winning, but 
it is already too late for them to revoke 
most of the socialization that has oc- 
curred in the past six years. In most 
cases, the nationalization of industry is 
irrevocable. 

If returned to power. the Conserva- 
tives would “de-nationalize” nothing ex- 
cept the iron and steel industry. which 
was transferred to public ownership 
15th. They 


mining and 


only last February would 


decentralize 
transport and probably would restore 


coal inland 
some road haulage firms to private own- 
ership. 

They 


freedom 


greate! 
of 


possible. 


would certainly give 
to the 


enterprise 


remaining sectors 


and, if 
would Yet. 
committed to the retention of all the 
by 


private 


reduce taxation. they are 


social security benefits introduced 
the Labor Government. 
In brief. they would try to make the 


socialist revolution work—-on Conserva 


tive principles. 


442.40 
027.60 
825.60 
249.92 
45,259.20 


263,659.92 


106.64 

641.20 

1 ,62¢ 1,439.20 
4506.40 
263,460.40 








CORPORATION TAXES IN BRITAIN (in dollars) 


Total Corporation taxes vary between 5234% and 66'4% depending on the 
proportion of profits distributed. It is broken up in this manner 


1. Profits tax on profit 
10 tax on undistributed profits 


50 
Income tax of 47! 
profits tax 


tax on distributed profits 
on remaining net profits 


in excess of $5600 


(30 1950-1 


after deduction 


in 


of 


Example of corporation tax where profits are distributed: 


Profits 


available for distribution 


$280.00 


Profits tax payable on all profits 


(i.e., 10 of 280 
Additional profits tax 
(i.e., 40 of $180.01 


Deduct income tax at 


Net received by 


Total tax 


amount 


47 


(income and profits tax) 


n profits distributed 


99.99 
180.09 
85.48 
94.53 
185.47 


shareholders 


$280.00 














RUSSIA: 


W E are. and are likely to remain, 
at loggerheads with Russia. For 
us British there is nothing new in that: 
nor would there be for any other civi- 
lized power, if it had had similar con- 
tacts or experiences during the past 
hundred years. 

Other countries also had continual 
trouble with Russia throughout the 
Nineteenth Century. owing to the Mus- 
covite obsession for finishing off the 


Sick Man of Europe 
Empire—of which it wanted the best 


the Ottoman 


parts. Britain was not alone in such 
unpleasant side-shows of history as the 
Crimean War. In a reversal of previous 
form, the French subsequently went so 
far as to ally themselves with the Rus- 
sians from fear of Germany. That was 
an exceptional measure. The Americans 
had virtually no relations at all with 
the imperial expansionists. British re- 
lations were mostly and justifiably bad. 

Russian. expansionism has never 
varied in nature, though it has vastly 
another factor 


increased in degree 


which Nehru and others are either 
unable or unwilling to see. We have all 
done our best for the last sixty years 
to moderate Russian appetites, Czarist 
or Communist, but in vain. And now 
we have Communist imperialism on a 
larger scale than ever. 

We British thought that the French 
were rash to ally themselves with such 
a monster, but there was no part of 
the French Empire which the Russians 
particularly wanted in the “nineties”. 
(Now of course all that has changed, 
and Indochina is high on the list of 
Communist priorities.) We even hoped 
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that the influence of a 


frightened France might tend to tone 


civilizing 


down the primitive asperities of Rus- 
sian policy; and we clung to the hope, 
despite a succession of Anglophobe 
Russian Ministers. 

All that 


that France got a poor ally, who cost 


happened, however, was 
her a mint of money. The intolerable 
Germans then proceeded to force us 
British 


same 


and how we kicked! —into the 


unwelcome company. Russian 
itself. 


statesmen such as Isvolsky were always 


greed soon asserted Czarist 
squaring up to the Austro-German com- 
bination in the Balkans, without being 
prepared materially to fight a great war. 
They ended by finding themselves in 
such a war—though mainly by German 
fault—and promptly collapsed, but not 
before they had driven a hard expan- 


of all 


for their collapse they 


sionist bargain with their allies 
people. But 
would have had “Constantinople and 


the Straits”. 


Enough Rope 


They are still after these objectives. 
and many more besides; and they would 
have had them but for “the Truman 
Doctrine” of 1947. The sky is the limit. 
Just as Czarist autocracy was a fleabite 
compared with Communist oppression, 
so Czarism’s territorial ambitions were a 
nibble compared with the gaping maw 
of Stalinism. Say all the patent things 
that you like about the Russian people. 
The fact remains that their rulers have 
always been a bunch of unscrupulous 
adventurers with a mad idea of their 
“mission”. 


In such circumstances what is Rus- 
sia doing in the United Nations? 
Wrecking them, of course, as she al- 
ways must wreck any obstacle to an- 
nexationism. Why then do we keep, 
or let her stay, there? To turn her out, 
say Sir Gladwyn Jebb and others, might 
bring war nearer. A respectable argu- 
ment, though totalitarians are not guid- 
ed by pique or sentiments. They strike 
when they think the going is good; 
and war would have come whether 
Chamberlain and Daladier had gone 
to Munich or not. 

At present, however, | agree with Sir 
Gladwyn, though we shall naturally 
never have an effective international 
organization till Communism is either 
dead or transformed. I do not agree 
with Sir Gladwyn that matters will 
somehow gradually arrange themselves. 
At the best he and we might witness 
the fulfilment of Berthelot’s) maxim: 
tout sarrange, mais mal. Even that 
sour prospect is invisible. 

While I do not wish to push out 
Russia and her satellites, 1 should not 
distress myself if they walked out. It 
is very good of me to say this, because 
nothing is more likely to keep the Rus- 
sians in the UN than the desire to “vex 
somebody.” as Dr. Johnson put it. ( \ 
year ago I produced a sensible and 
restrictive suggestion for German re- 
armament, and how the Germans hewl- 
ed, because it came from me!) 

By all means give the Kremlin a little 
more rope. There is no cause for hurry, 
but there is practically none for hope. 
If the Russians stay in at present, we 
must make the best of them; and the 
best will be no better than Mr Gromyko. 
If they withdraw in some huff or pet, 
let us remember the wisdom of Dog- 
berry. “How if a’ will not stand? Why, 
then, take no note of him, but let him 
go; and presently call the rest of the 
watch together, and thank God you are 
rid of a knave.” 

And that brings me to a concluding 
tip for all readers of UNITED NATIONS 
worp. It is always better to quote a 
classic than to be unpleasant oneself. 

It comes to this then. Relations with 
Russia are less likely to improve than 
to grow worse, despite any paper settle- 
ment, which is in itself improbable. 
We may take this philosophically; but, 
because we are used to either uneasy 
or definitely bad relations. we must not 
be philosophical enough to forget that 
this Russia is a much more deadly 
monster than anything that the past 


ever conceived or produced. 





Confused 


Report on the state of the arts and letters in a society under stress 


HE changes on the literary scene 
in Britain have been numerous 
since the war. Some of them are for the 
better, others for the worse. 

On the credit side has been modest 
Government aid through the Arts Coun- 
cil, which spends less than half a 
million pounds a year spread over the 
whole country, and does assist music, 
theatre, and painting with sound policy 
as far as the purse will go. But that 
is not very far. Then there has been a 
great growth of public support to 
counter-balance the drying-up of private 
patronage. What Lord Keynes called 
‘the euthanasia of the rich’ (and what 
the one-time rich might call by a 
blunter name) has made the personal 
support of the arts a matter for the 


mass instead of for the man. Men of 
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capital (nobody can have a large in- 
come) may be ready to take an inves- 
tor’s chance in the theater, which may 
pay a dividend, but they do not care 
to back orchestras, which certainly will 
not repay them, or support a poet or 
painter, which was once the excellent 
pastime of some British aristocrats and 
even of a few industrial nabobs. 
Fortunately there has _ been 
general purchase of books and support 
of plays, and slightly more interest in 


more 


the young painters. During the war, 
with money as plentiful as bombs, the 
British took to buying books instead 
of only using the library, and the habit 
continued, agreeably for authors and 
‘the trade’. The better kind of theatre 
found a wider public and some of it 
has remained faithful. The classics have 
proved overwhelmingly popular; it was 
once a job, for example, to fill the 
theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon; now it 
is a job to keep the Bardolatrous 
crowds at bay and the Stratford theatre 
has had to be enlarged this year to 
cope with the summer flood. Ballet, 
which used to be the joy of the precious 
few, became the craze of the unpre- 
tentious many. So did orchestral music. 


Times of anxiety, rationing, and soaring 
prices that depress the spirit have 
evoked a big demand for things ab- 
stract, colourful, ‘escapist’, the grand 
assault upon the eye, the ear, the 
fancy. 

3ut that has reacted upon the young 
creative artist in less fortunate ways. 
If people will swarm to Shakespeare 
or to Beethoven, if they pounce on re- 
prints of the classics, they may well 
have less will, as well as less money, 
to encourage the new voice and the 
young idea. Those who would hold up 
the mirror to their own age find a 
public more eager to forget the time 
they live in and to deviate happily into 
beauties and humors of the past. 

Moreover it is inevitable that, when 


production costs rise sharply, as they 








HENRY MOORE works on sculpture for 
Festival. Only time will tell whether he 


is the idol of an hour or of an epoch. 


have in publishing and in’ play” pre- 
duction. the suppliers of the market 
should hesitate to risk capital on new 
things. when the old are certain of 
good sales. It is true that the first 
book by a new author may sell 3.000 
copies instead of the 1.500 which could 
be expected in’ the nineteen-thirties: 
but a sale of 3.000 to-day is of less use 
to the publisher than was half that 
amount twelve vears ago Poetry. exe ept 
by one or two names. is almost unpub 
lishable except at a loss 

Then there is a general atmospheric 
hindrance to new work. The voung who 
came out of the war and may have 
written a well-received war-book find 
it difheult to go on from there. The 
terrible experience of conflict has pass- 
ed; its challenge and spur have been 
supplanted by a haze of uncertainty, 
helter-skelter 


moods and fashions. Our surroundings 


by shifting values. by 


are so unsure and change occurs so 
quickly that what was topical when 
written is almost stale by the time it 
reaches the bookshop or the stage. (It 
must be remembered that book-produc- 
tion in Britain has been much slowed 
down by shortages of labor and ma- 
terial.) It may take a year to get 


x 


book from typescript to the book-shop. 


and plays are argued over and dropped 
and taken up and dropped again before 
production to an extent that the public 
does not realize. This is obviously 
hampering to the new recruits of the 
arts, whe have hard work to find a 
backing and a long time to wait for 
little money. Again. the shortage of 
newsprint means dwarf papers in which 
space for news and views about the arts 
is tiny. Inevitably the existing ‘names’ 
tend to get the most of what publicity 
there is. So the newcomer has yet 
another handicap to face 

The ‘hit’ scores more heavily than 
ever and the best-selling book. with film. 
radio, and television rights of potential 
value, is more profitable in gross re 
ceipts than ever: but the tax-gatherer 
makes nonsense of that and net receipts 
are inconsiderable. This is no help to 
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the great majority of artists and is 
indeed, a barrier in their way forward. 
No wonder that they turn to the side- 
lines of literature for sustenance and 
radio or 
articles when they might be doing more 


durable work. 


write scripts for magazine 


Quill vs. Typewriter 


So much for the general condition 
of the artist’s life. It is time to turn to 
individual performance. The most re 
markable thing about the period has 
been the incursion (or return) of the 
poets to the stage. The English theatre 
thereby recovered its voice. The staccato 
dialogue of Noel Coward (Chis people 
talk like typewriters. said Mrs Patrick 
Campbell) had dominated the nineteen- 
thirties. The actors were natural to the 
toes of their suede shoes and the idols 
of the public had no longer to study 
the handling of the rapier; to fiddle 
agreeably with a cigarette was sufhcient. 
The rheterie which has survived in the 
French school of acting and was the 
staple of the old actor-managers had 


been abandoned in favor of a drawl 


ra mutter. Then at last the long years 
during which the modern poets had 
had only an occasional, experimental 
hearing in little theatres of the fringe 
Christopher Fry and T. S. 
Eliot came to conquer in the West End 
and later in New York. 


They write in dissimilar style. but 


were over; 


both give the actor something to say. 
Fry. in) particular, has brought back 
Ivrical English and = exuberance of 
language in themes ancient, medieval. 
and modern. So, while poetry has 
languished on the book-stalls. it has 
walked 


paint, as it did of old. The cause of 


triumphantly in the grease- 


this is far too large for detailed analysis 
in an article of this kind. Undoubtedly 
there is a revolt from hum-drum real- 
ism: the new French school of fantasy 
led by M. Anouilh is not only popular 
in translation in London theatres: it is 
symptomatic. The appetite for color has 
passed beyond ballet and orchestral 
music: it has renewed the delight in 
orchestrated words. 

Poetry, apart from the stage, has 
dwindled and for obvious reasons. The 


younger British poets of today deny 





J. B. Priestley, 


noted playwright-novelist 


and, below, Evelyn W augh of the acid pen. 


that their work is inharmonious and 
obscure. but the public find it so. Crities 
of the Left may commend them. but 
the public is the final arbiter. Poetry 
was throughout several centuries a 
rewarding occupation in Britain and 
sold on the scale of fiction. Not all 
poetry. of course: there has always 
been. and always will be. the starving 
minstrel in the garret. But during recent 
years the tangled obscurities and con- 
tempt of technique shown in contempo- 
rary poetry has so bored the public who. 
rightly or wrongly. do not want to pore 
over work without grammar or grace. 
that only one of the new school. apart 
from the poet-dramatists, has a real 
hold on the publie. That is Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. who has become a_ school-text 
as well as an idol of the high Church 
folk who like his royalism. his clerical- 
ism, and his detachment from material- 
ism. His cleverness has been to dress 
up the Christian tradition in the cor- 
duroy trousers of the young Bohemian 
and to serve the old wine of the classical 
banquet with a nip of new gin for 
appetizer. C. D. Lewis, who is half-way 
between the traditional and the rebel- 


lious styles, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford. an honor 
more usually given to the critic than 


the creator. 


What's New in Fiction 


In fiction there has been a curious 
stand-still of reputation. Evelyn Waugh 
and Graham Greene remain the cham- 
pions of Catholicism in theory while 
Waugh practices the higher cynicism 
and Greene fishes for strong drama in 
the lower depths. In my opinion the 
best arrival is Nigel Balchin, a man 
of scientific training, not a dogmatist 
but an intense observer of character in 
modern types. His surveys of the 
psychoanalyst and the well-intentioned 
Fellow Traveler have been linked with 


ability. Miss A. L. 


Barker has shown brilliance in short 


great narrative 
stories and P. H. Newby is another 


post-war novelist to watch. On the 


higher reaches of popularity J.B. 


Priestley has been joined by Norman 
Collins. whose London Belongs to Me 
was on the grand Dickensian scale of 
melodrama and gaiety mixed. As | 
write. both have big new novels ready to 
emerge. Joyce Carey has found a much 
larger public than of old and can tell 
a story for everyman while retaining 
the approval of the more tetchy critics. 
who always react against big sales and 
regard success as a stigma. 


\ word 


Scottish 


must be said about the 


renaissance, a term which. 
though over-worked and now disliked 
in Scotland, is almost inevitable. Re- 
newed interest in the Scottish language 
used by Burns and his predecessors has 
produced a flood of poetry by Scots in 
Scots. The readers may be limited by 
the language. but there are enough of 
them to keep verse in flow across the 
border. The Scottish theatre. so long 
imports. has 


dependent) on English 


sprung to a life of its own. James 
Bridie. whose death two months ago 
came as a shock to his friends and a 
deprivation to his country, has not. 
T think. been widely successful outside 
Britain. but the raey comedies that 
poured, from his wayward mind and his 
range of theory and spitited conjecture 
made him. in the opinion of many. 
Shaw's successor. He was an immense 
stimulus to the young men of Scotland 
and a new Scottish dramatist. Roget 
MacDougall. has two plays running in 
Central London as I write. He too is 
speculative and his MacAddam and Eve, 
in which scientific materialism is worst- 


ed by traditional theology, is not only a 
gay comedy but a promise of a new 
and accomplished juggler with ideas 
in stage-form. 

Of painting there is little to be said 
except that portrait-painting is abun- 
dant. profitable. and usually dull. The 
experimentalists are becoming weary 
of experiment and no big new name 
emerges from the studios of the col- 
onists to the extent that Henry Moore 
has done with his neo-primitive sculp- 
ture. 

I have no taste myself for his lumpy 
females; the fascination of the drop- 
sical passes me by. But there is no 
doubt that he is 
indeed and that his influence on sculp- 


talked very high 
ture in our time will be profound: 
unless. of course. we tire of the savage. 
made D. H. 


Lawrence the comet of his season; but 


whose cult in’ letters 


Lawrence's raptures over blood and 
belly and the genital organs as sources 
of human inspiration now seem non- 
adult. stale, and silly. Rational human- 
ism may reimpose its standards of logic. 
proportion, and fidelity to normal sense 
and perception. In that case Moore. 
too, will have been the idol of an hour 


rather than of the epoch. 


Wanted: A Genius 


The general scene is confused. The 
trouble of the young is that they have 
nothing against which to rebel. Those 
who had made Moscow a model are 
disillusioned; there is no Fascism with 
which to stage a fight. Most people 
have swum their way through the 
Freudian morass which may once have 
seemed to be the shining lake of a new 
wisdom. Everybody believes in liberty: 
so why go on defending it? Existential- 
ism is a word which its users can rarely 
define: it means completely different 
things to different people and is far 
too vague to be a focus of passionate 
loyalty. The rich have ceased to be rich 
and cannot be attacked for their 
treasures: The Welfare State, with its 
material equalitarianism and its drab 
results, eliminates human contrast and 
it is on contrast that so much of great 
writing depends. There could not be a 
Dickens in London today because his 
human material has been rubbed down 
to a level. All we can hope is that the 
unexpected, the incredible will shortly 
occur and that out of the dullness of 
Britain’s new democracy a genius will 
come shooting up, illumining our re- 
spectable greyness with new fire. But 
nobody is doing that yet. 
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By STANLEY BURCH 
Vew York Correspondent, 


Vews Chronicle of London 


Has Aneurin B 


ap Winston Churchill a future in 
I | his back-bench wilderness of the 


thirties? You might well have doubted 
it had you watched him in his solitary 
struggle against the Conservative High 
Command: you would have been ex- 
cused for rejecting it utterly that bitte: 
day in 1936 when the whole House of 
Commons shouted him down for plead- 
ing the King’s case against the Abdi- 
cation forces. 

Has “Nye” 


strangely similar question to ask now 


Bevan a future? It's a 


that the Welshman with the foaming 

action has marched from the Labor 

Front Bench into lonely rebellion. 
Churchill's 


cause he was immutably sure he was 


“future” happened be- 


right, and the others wrong—and _ be- 
cause history proved him right and 
raised him as the ordained leader of 
the crisis he predicted. Bevan is equally, 
passionately sure he is right; if he is, 
the crisis he foresees may well thrust 
him to the summit of leadership. 

He can be Prime Minister in the fu- 
ture. He can be Leader of the Opposi- 
tion against revived Tory power. Or he 
can prove to have calculated and gam- 
bled wrong, and be a perpetual Left 
Wing gadfly. buzzing always and biting 
often at his party’s slower-moving lead- 
ers, in or out of office. 

Whether his revolt leads him to the 
seat of power at Number 10 Downing 
Street, or to the less rewarding general- 
ship of a permanent rebel guerilla 
band, depends fundamentally on wheth- 
er he is right in his conviction that the 
Cabinet’s policy of halting the devel- 


opment of social services to divert vast 
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Dynamic and eloquent, 


Labor’s Churchill stubbornly 


follows his own star. 


sums to defense will lead to “paralysis” 
of industry and “mass unemployment.” 
If his diagnosis is even partially con- 
firmed, support will collect around him 
for a Socialism 
against the cautious moderation of the 


positive, dynamic 
Attlee-Morrison forces that now domi- 
nate Labor policy. 

To save the country and to win the 
votes, Labor must push vigorously Left, 
not mark time in the Center—that is 
Bevan’s doctrine. Or to put it another 
way (and a violent change of metaphor 
is surely permissible in the context of 
Welsh eloquence) in times of trouble 
don’t water down; add ginger. 

To this Churchill of the Left now 
comes the unpredictable period of test- 
ing and waiting: waiting for events 
either to catch up with him or leave 
him stranded and discredited. I think 


Churchill himself, while snorting at 


evan a Future? 


Bevan in public, and abhorring his 
politics, will watch with a certain sym- 
pathetic respect the course of the man 
who is attempting his own stony path 
to power, by the same process of chal- 
lenging the entrenched command of 
his party. Never have two men more 
robustly assailed one another in public. 
But two giants battling amid average 
men, must recognize each other's stat- 
ure, and a certain mutual respect has 
long been evident between Churchill 
and Bevan. It is an old jest around 
Westminster that they have never 
formed their own party of geniuses only 
because neither could agree to be Num- 
ber Two. 

Bevan led virtually a one-man battle 
against Churchill’s conduct of the war, 
harrying him in Parliament, insulting 
him in public, and provoking from the 
Premier many a lightning-flash in reply. 





But | remember a day in a wine-bar 


in Fleet Street. where Nye held court 
with his brilliant. effervescent conversa- 
tion. There had just been one of those 
bits of bother about General Montgom- 
ery, and Churchill had made a state- 
ment roundly reaffirming that the mili- 
tary was subordinate to the civil power 
(the idea that made Milwaukee fa- 
mous}. 

Bevan chuckled over his sherry and. 
with that singing voice made so much 
more fascinating by the suggestion of 
a stammer, said “One of these days I'm 
going to surprise people. I'm going to 
make a speech in support of this man 
Churehill.” 

Seven years passed. And only a few 
Minister of 
Health, found himself unable to com- 


months ago Bevan, as 


plete one of his most powerful parlia- 


mentary performances without swinging 


into another personal attack on Church- 
ill. Winston breathed hard, leaned for- 
ward on his bench, looked Nye in the 
eye across the table, and murmured 
“Don't spoil a good speech now.” Bevan 
laid off. 

What weapons does Bevan possess 
for his audacious fight against the mas- 
sively-entrenched forces of his party? 
Quite a quiverful. 

First, he is brilliant (and brilliance 
is hard to come by in any party, in any 
land). He is a brainy man of swift 
thought, and a sharp cutting edge of 
wit. As a debater, he is practically un- 
surpassed. He has a voice of beauty 
and that magical gift of moving au- 
diences; though he can muster only a 
dozen or so Members of Parliament at 
his side at the moment, his appeal to 
the rank-and-file of the party is dis- 
proportionately high. 

The poetic fire of the Welsh has ever 
made drab prose of Englishmen’s 
speech, and nobody since Lloyd George 
in his prime has struck it so blazingly 
as Nye Bevan. Pass’on is a rare com- 
modity these davs. and passion is what 
the customer gets when Bevan takes off 
on a self-intoxicating flight of oratory. 
now pointing a dire forefinger, now 
clenching an eloquent fist. now impa- 
tiently pushing back the dangling fore- 
lock which is his favorite gift to car- 
toonists. 

Above all. he has evangelical zeal. 
After its long. long decades of prepara- 
tion, Labor came to real power at a 
moment ironically calling for hard dis- 
cipline, compulsory austerity, and the 
frustrating organization of a nation’s 
shrunken resources. It is difficult to 
remember now that Britain’s Labor 
movement sprang from an apostolic, re- 
ligious fervor for social justice, the 
sharing of splendid wealth, not sour 
shortage—and that its purpose was first 
supremely expressed in a book called 
“Merrie England.” 

Bevan is one of the very few promi- 
nent Party men today who manages to 
project that original exciting inspira- 
tion. The vision may have turned grey 
in many hearts; it’s still alive in Nye’s 
and he shows that he believes it’s still 
obstinately alive in millions of the peo- 
ple who make the party. 

And Nye’s liabilities? They are as 
many and as conspicuous as his assets. 
His ego is hard to take. The personal 
tactics he performs to get his own way 
are unpredictable. and make him “un- 
reliable.” His gift of colorful invective 
(so enjoyable when sprayed on the 


Tories) is less popular when switched 
to party colleagues of whom he disap- 
proves. Undisciplined, egocentric bril- 
liance causes discomfort in any or- 
ganization of normal men, and how 
many people has one heard say “Nye 
is too clever by half”? 

His tidal flow of words (and nobody 
enjoys it more than himself) can run 
away with him; emotion and humor 
outrun his brain. Mr. Attlee is known 
to have stopped him cold in rhetorical 
mid-flight at a ministerial meeting with 
the cool remark, “We all know Mr. 
Bevan is an excellent debater, but we 
are interested at the moment in facts. 
Perhaps it would not be too much for 
him to let us have a few.” 

But of all the ideas and codes that 
Bevan flaunts, party loyalty is the one 
on which he is most vulnerable. The 
Labor party is singularly sensitive 
bout this. Once there has been free 
party debate over policies and the 
choice of leaders, both the policies and 
the men must command unity. solidar- 
ity and loyalty in the face of the op- 
posing party. Bevan could not have af- 
fronted this team-spirit more blatantly 
than by quitting under the fire of one 
of Labor's most critical Parliamentary 
trials. Emanuel Shinwell, Defense Min- 
ister, hammered at this in his first pub- 
lic condemnation of Bevan’s  resigna- 
tion. “Nobody.” he said. “however emi- 
nent, however powerful or influential. 
must be allowed to disturb the effec- 
tiveness of our great party or in any 
way disrupt the Labor Government.” 

One very special thing Bevan _pos- 
sesses that is part-advantage. part- 
handicap. He is one of a tiny remnant 
of top-rank Labor men left who has 
worked with his hands. Class is still a 
strong pervading factor in British life. 
The working class now sees hardly a 
man on its Front Bench who learned 
his fighting socialism in the coalpit, the 
shipyard or the grimy milltown  back- 
street. 

If for the first time you saw and 
heard Kenneth Younger, for instance. 
chatting in the UN Delegates’ Lounge 
you would say “a typical young Con- 
servative from one of the best schools.” 
In a remarkable process of transforma- 
tion, the trade union type of man who 
used to dominate the Labor Leadership 
has yielded to a new generation of 
young middle-class men from Oxford, 
with first-rate brains, extreme technical 
competence—-but no personal experi- 
ence of the class that created the mass 
movement whose harvest they are reap- 
ing. Nye followed his father down the 
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Bevan. comin 


mine when he was 13. in a Welsh val 
ley whose people still vividly remember 
how grimly they and their fathers had 
to strugg’e to make Labor a mighty 
foree--and_ the hunger and the pale 
children’s faces and the thin limbs that 
were the price of their bitter strikes 
and their bitterer stretches of unem- 
ployment. 

The pity (and the handicap) is the 
petulance. the provoking invective. the 
angry temper that so often clothe Bev- 
an’s class consciousness. To a party 
that now fuses all Britain’s classes. and 
depends on the middle class for any 
further march forward. Bevan did_ in- 
finite damage by venomously declaring 
he regarded all Conservatives as “lower 
than vermin.” It is. after all. the voting 
“vermin” that Labor is trying to con- 
vert. and there are gentler wavs of 


wooing them 


4 Prodigy in the House 


It was the misery and ancient wrongs 
of the miner that moved Bevan to his 
first speech in the House of Commons. 
22 vears ago. The House was excited 
electrified by that prodigious first ef 
fort from the unknown new member 
“That 
young man is a future Prime Minister 


who had only just passed 30. 


Seldom have I seen such brilliance.” 
said Lloyd George. all-time champion 
of golden Welsh orators. 

They did not have to wait long for 
the new star to settle in a course of 
revolt. He backed the then-unpopular 
Sir Stafford Cripps in a “ginger group” 
aimed at pressing the party Left. with 
Bevan persistently attacking and vilify- 
ing the powerful. dogged trade union 
leaders. They campaigned for a United 


Front with the Communists (and both 


Bevan and Cripps were expelled from 
the party for it). With Labor in’ part- 
nership with the Conservatives and Lib- 
erals in the wartime coalition, Bevan 
net only attacked Churchill on every 
front. from his general direction of the 
war to the particular defects of the tank 
which bore his name: he went on as- 
sailing the great trade unions for “tix- 
ing things up” with the employers and 
reducing the Commons to a “marionette 
puppet show.” 

This was pretty rough on Ernest 
Bevin. the titan of the unions who had 
mobilized them and was magnificently 
directing them in the huge war effort. 
But. with all his massive anger at the 
monkey-wrenches Nye was throwing in 
his own proud works. Bevin respected 
his critie’s qualities. “Me and him can 
do business.” he once growled—-and 
when the war ended and Labor swept 
to power it was Bevin who urged Attlee 
to give Bevan the Health Ministry. with 
its two toughest of post-war assign- 
ments. filling the housing vacuum and 
instituting the universal National Health 
Service. 

Bevan was very proud of his record 
in both fields. He radically changed 
previous mass housing concepts by or- 
dering a preponderance of subsidized 
house-for-rent instead of for sale. The 
Health Service was a vast job. com- 
pleted against many an episode of con- 
(“We are in 


favor of the plan.” one of the national- 


troversy and ill temper 


ized dentists told me. “but what we 
cant stand, damn it. is the arrogant 
way Bevan is dealing with us”). 

In the private counsels of the party's 
leaders. Nye was proving a restive and 
diffeult member of the team. given to 
ultimatums. “The threat to resign has 
been almost the most persistent single 
theme in Bevan’s ministerial career.” 
according to Francis Williams. distin 
guished journalist who was on the. in- 


side of the story for years as the Pre 





‘ 


‘,.. Every child who’s born in this isle alive 


Is either a little Liberal or else a little Conservative . 


The small fry were having religious 


when the teacher, 


instruction in an English schoolroom 
in an effort to find out how deeply the lesson of gratitude 


had sunk in. called on a few of his small pupils 


“Whom do we thank for the food we eat every dav?” he asked the first little 


boy. Rather expecting the deity to be 
was a bit taken aback when the answer 


Turning to another lad, he asked “Ane 


such nice schools?” “Mr. Tomlinson.” 


Just a little discouraged, the instructor's 


brought into the discussion, the teache 


was “Mr. Webb” (Minister of Food). 


whom should we thank that we have 


replied that alert political-minded pupil. 


next choice was a relatively attentive 


child. “Out-of-doors we see all sorts of birds and flowers, and the sun shining 


in the sky. To whom do we say ‘thank 
immediately followed 


came the answer 


you’ for these, Johnny?” “To God,” 
by a resounding punch and a loud 


whisper from the little boy behind Johnny, “Mr. Attlee. vou blinkin’ Torv!” 





mier’s public relations adviser. Only 
four months after taking office. Bevan 
went to Williams and said “Tell the 
Prime Minister unless I get backing 
on this (housing material priorities) | 
am going to resign.” 

For six vears Bevan pressed and 
“maneuvered” (his own word) for “So- 
cialist policies” against the more mod- 
erate. compromise-conscious minds of 
his fellows. But he didn't resign. Then. 
as if to call Bevan’s bluff, Attlee in 
January made him Minister of Labor. 
with the demanding responsibility of 
organizing his old foes, the union lead- 
ers. into the nation’s defense pattern. 

The rearmament and conscription 
plan ran into its great hurdle: how to 
finance it. By agreeing to save a bit on 
the Health Service. the Cabinet touched 
Bevan on his sorest spot. It was dra- 
matically apt that he should at. last 
carry out his perpetual threat to quit 
on the specific detail of false teeth anc 
eveglasses——even if the split = was 
wrought by a much deeper and wider 
conflict. on basic policy. 

Quite simply. Bevan demands more 
Socialism, and the great majority of 
the party has sadly but determinedly 
concluded that the financial crisis calls 
for holding the line rather than pro- 
ceeding to further ventures. 

So. on a Sunday night. Bevan went 
back from an icy, hostile House to his 
constituents of Ebbw Vale (“Ebboo” is 
the way to pronounce it). They. at least. 
are always faithful to their Nve 

(As they and their fathers did long 
before he was born, they sang. They 
sang that majestic hymn, “Guide me. 
(! Thou Great) Jehovah.” They sang 
“Abide with me.” and the stirring an- 
them of the Welsh “Land of my fath- 
ers.” With equal enthusiasm, and no 
sense of incongruity whatever. they 
turned to “For he’s a jolly good fel- 
low.” listened to a sparkling speech 
from their hero, and shouted unanimous 
approval of a resolution afirming that 
his resignation was “in the best. inter- 
ests of the Labor movement.” 

If you asked people in Britain today 
what is Bevan’s future. most I think 
would say “He's wrong. He's let his 
party down, and they won't forgive 
him. He's spoiled his chances. But. of 
course. if...” There are always “buts” 
and “ifs” about him. 

Oniv the brooding gods of the Welsh 
hills know for what ultimate purpose 
they intended Aneurin Bevan. But there 
is one thing sure. They never meant 
him to be dull. 





The Play 
Is Still the Thing 


By PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


Drama Critic, “Manchester Guardian” 


Steep balconies and 
steeper prices can’t prevent 
the Londoner from yielding 
to his traditional passion 


for the Theatre 


PEOPLE of Reading gladly climb -teep 
balcony and relax in Palace Theatre, even 
though the price of tickets is “ruinous.” 


RIP VAN WINKLE revisiting the 

London theatre after fifty years 
absence would find outwardly surpris- 
ingly little change. The best theatres 
are still the Victorian ones. Others built 
since, with one eye on the movies, are 
busy refurbishing themselves in the 
Victorian manner. (Stratford-on-Avon 
is not the only one to “unmodernize” its 
auditorium.) Balconies are still) mon- 
strously steep and uncomfortable, pro- 
grams expensive, orchestra prices ruin- 
ous*; there is every kind of illogicality 
and abuse. and the prophets of doom 
are heard on all sides announcing the 
imminent demise of the art of drama. 

In the matter of bricks and mortar, 
wages are better than they were. The 
unions, with the insistence on overtime 
for scene shifters and supers, are hav- 
ing the biggest effect on dramatic art: 
it now has to be short, preserve a unity 
of place. and cut out the small char- 
acter parts. 

Londoners in spite of what I said 
above, are used to a high standard of 
comfort in their theatres; and that. in 
competition with the movies, has risen. 
But if the drama is worth it, they will 
cheerfully crowd into the most hide- 
ously uncomfortable theatres, even 
through the hottest summer. (There is 
no summer recession in London—as 
there is in most capitals.) None of this 
sounds at all revolutionary. 

Actually several separate revolutions 
have taken place. There is first’ and 
foremost the fact that in however char- 
acteristically devious and cautious a 
way, the state—for the first time in the 
history of drama in’ England — has 
stepped in. The box office is no longer 
the only and absolute arbiter. The 
methods whereby it is hoped to foster 
more “educational” and improving 
drama—“serious theatre” as the phrase 
is—-are too complicated to deal with in 
the scope of this article. but thev take 
the form largely of encouraging serious 
theatre by remitting in some degree the 


heavy burden of the Entertainments 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY, by T. S. Eliot, 
opened at Edinburgh International Music 
and Drama Festival, later came to America, 








Tax. Thus a premium is set on plays 
felt to be “interesting.” 

In spite of this, however, London, 
more than almost any other capital 
which has municipal and state sup- 
ported theatres, likes what it likes and 
rejects what it does not like; refusing. 
in a general way, to like things because 
it ought to. at the order of critics, gov- 
ernment officials, or publicity experts. 

With production costs as high as they 
are. it is not always possible to keep a 
play running until it has “found its 
public.” but this does, in fact, fre- 
quently happen; and of the forty thea- 
tres in the capital serving ten millions 
of people. quite a few are showing plays 
which have done precisely this. In Lon- 
don less than anywhere is it a question 
of a sell-out or instant withdrawal. 
State intervention has had on the whole 
a beneficial result; the picture of the 
theatre is greatly enriched. 

There are other revolutions to con- 
sider. Not the least important in the 
last fifty years is the emancipation of 
women, economically independent now, 
and the chief patrons of drama. There 
is no longer a theatre designed prin- 
cipally for men or alternatively, for 
family outings, but a theatre catering 
to woman’s intelligence and emotion. 

Secondly, the vast shift in the distri- 
bution of incomes has brought a com- 
pletely new public to the orchestra 
seats, a public whose culture is largely 


derived from the movies and the radio. 


The B.B.C.’s influence continually pre- 


senting a listening 


public of 
twelve millions with the better sort of 


some 


drama can hardly be 


exaggerated. 
There is now, too, the television screen. 
In many a “pub” in London one may 
find patrons sitting around, slightly 
puzzled, watching Ibsen or Les Syl- 
phides. What this implies in changed 
standards of acceptance in the theatre, 
“difficult” 


plays. can well be imagined. The new 


tolerance of and interest in 


public may be naive, vulgar, and lack- 
ing a deep culture, but it is quite excep- 
tionally anxious to enjoy anything even 
slightly their word is — “unusual,” 
whereby they may mean something dif- 
ferent from the realism of the movies. 

This is something which must be 
taken into account in judging the phe- 
nomenal success of such playwrights as 
Anouilh or Christopher Fry. and the ac- 
ceptance of pieces rich in fantasy and 
character and concepts. even when these 
are devoid of great or exciting theatri- 
cal power or impressive acting. 


Phe element conspicuously lacking in 
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the new audiences is the intelligentsia 
which seems to have despaired of the 
theatre entirely; they have ceased to 
patronize the ballet since it became the 
joy of the middle-brows. 

But it is not merely that a new public 
has called into being plays of a new 
type. The history of the drama _ itself 
has been twisted by revolution. What 
has happened to the actor-managers’ 


theatre of fifty years ago? 


The Shavian Revolution 


It was Shaw who killed the well- 
made play, as he boasted—the play of 
high society, stock-responses, and big 
acting opportunity. Those who wanted 
that kind of thing had to rely more and 
more on Shakespeare (that channel 
perpetually draining off from our thea- 
tre the poetic juice which should enrich 
the whole drama). The “actor's thea- 
tre” gradually fell into decline or went 
to Stratford-on-Avon. In its place rose 
a dramatist’s theatre. led by Shaw. The 
theatre (I speak in general terms only) 
became a place of vigorous social ser- 
monizing. a debating chamber for cur- 
rent issues. Maugham, preserving some 
of the cunning of the school of “well 
made playwrighting,” touched vexed 
questions of the day, and made the best 
of both worlds. Galsworthy and Gran- 
ville Barker established a line leading 
down to J. B. Priestley. Strong, realistic 
prose. and cases of social conscience, 
with much study of middling, middle 
class manners—this became the order 
of the day, just as a hundred vears 
earlier it had all been dukes, earls, se- 
ductions, self-sacrifices and suicide as 
the popular pattern. 

Where Shaw's voice could be heard. 
dullness was unlikely. But the danget 
of such a theatre was that it lacked 
color, excitement of language. move- 
ment, all those irrational charms which 
are so important to the life of the drama 
in the long run. 

The present reaction is exactly what 
you might expect: after years of war 
and exhortation, and in a world grown 
very serious and drab. the last thinz 
people want in the theatre is realism. 
After all. they can get that in large 
doses from the movie screens, nine out 
of ten of which seem to be showing seri- 
ous American studies: of the color ques- 
tion or the economics of the dance band 
industry. Escapism and fantasy are the 
order of the day. The musical is the 
thing. be it of the Ruritanian order de 
vised by the late Iver Novello or the 


American variety, which has had = so 


long an inning in London. 
Stratford-on-Avon is full to overflow- 
ing. The Old Vic is crammed to the 
ceiling—for Sophocles. even Chekoy, of 
all dramatists, is perhaps the most cer- 
tain draw of all; and with the French 
public, 


semi-existential school — the 


which would onve have adored the 
whimsicality of Barrie, now sat’sfies its 
innate love of fantasy and caprice. 
The poetic play as such, the theatre 
of Christopher Fry for instance, which 
is all fleeting mood and verbal fire- 
works, is much in vogue; also pieces 
by the late James Bridie. which send 
plot-making to the devil and indulge in 
vivid character and a flow of words 
which, if never as rich as the Irish 
O’Casey, are at least a treat to ears 
yearning for sheer verbal excitement. 
After all, this is the people which 
produced Shakespeare and the greatest 
school of poets in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unlike French poets, those in Brit- 
ain did not enter the theatre. How dif- 
ferent the story would have been if one 
could equate Tennyson with Victor 
Hugo or Shelley with Alfred de Musset! 
If all drama is essentially a search 
for language. then the English have 
searched as long and rewardingly as 
any. Words still matter enormously in 
the theatre and playing with words. 
saving things in a memorable way, will 
always be part of the drama’s appeal. 
It would be absurd to suggest that all 
serious purpose has gone out of the 
theatre at the same time. On the con- 
trary, we find that one of the most sue- 
cessful of recent plays has been T. S. 
Eliot's The Cocktail Party 


sermon if ever there was one. But. siz- 


a topical 
nificantly, Eliot used poetic diction, 
marrying it to the form of the light. 
easy, social problem comedy of the 
kind which had its heyday between the 
wars, with Maugham. St. John Irvine. 
or even Lonsdale. 

Meanwhile, as a corrective to any 
laying down of the law about what is 
happening in the theatre. down to eart! 
farces sometimes run for three vears at 
Worms Eve 


prepared to 


a time (for instance. 


View): enthusiasts are 
spend the whole night queuing up not 
merely for the ballet or Alec Guinness 
or Sir Laurence Olivier in Shakespeare. 
but for Kiss Me Kate as well. 

There is enormous and surely healthy 
diversity in the London theatre. From 
opera on the one hand. to ice shows: 
from experimental drama in private 
theatre clubs to infinitely painstaking 
revivals of the classics. the picture is 


wide and on the whole encouraging 





Britain’s mastery in the art of politics 


generates the dynamism of a unique alliance among 


a diverse collection of peoples, nations and civilizations 


he Commonwealth 


hrives on Changes 


By JOHN COATMAN 


Director of Research in the Social Sciences, 


St. Andrews University, Scotland 


; first and most fundamental fact 
that any student of the British 
Commonwealth must understand is that 
it is a dynamic system of political rela- 
tions between, primarily, Britain and 
the other members of the Common- 
wealth. It is, moreover, a system in 
which the speed of change and develop- 
ment is continuously accelerating. 

Two great sets of forces are at work 
producing both the changes and the 
acceleration of their progress. The first 
set originates in conditions inherent in 
the Commonweaith itself, the coexist- 
ence, namely, of constituent units at all 
stages of political development, from 
the complete sovereign nationality of 
Canada to the undiluted official admin- 
istration of primitive communities in the 
South Seas. 

Clearly, such a grouping cannot re- 
main in stable equilibrium. The old 
cotonies of British settlement, from the 
original thirteen onward, inevitably ad- 
vanced to full national stature, and. just 
as inevitably. other members of the 
Commonwealth thereupon conceived the 
same ideal of full national stature for 
themselves. a conception which has ex- 
tended itself in an ever-widening circle. 
Parliament _ for- 


Moreover, whenever 


mally implemented the political prog- 


ress of any colony by passing a Statute, 
it naturally applied British notions and 
practice of government to the constitu- 
tions of the growing nation, notions and 
practices which, so far from being mere 
mechanical adaptations to new condi- 
tions, proved to be seeds possessing the 
power to grow and burgeon. 

So, the first deep and abiding influ- 
ence of Britain in the Commonwealth is 
seen in the very form and spirit of the 
governmental systems and _ political 
ideals of its members. Even in the fed- 
eral systems of Canada and Australia. 
the distinctive British Cabinet system of 


government has prevailed. So it has in 
India and Pakistan and Ceylon, and 
now the West African Colonies, led by 
the Gold Coast, are treading the same 
well-worn path, to be followed at a short 
interval by what we hope will be a West 
Indies federation. Therefore, even a 
short retrospect of ten years shows what 
we mean by describing the Common- 
wealth as a dynamic system. 

In that time, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon have emerged into full nation- 
hood. The West African Colonies and 
the West Indies have started to follow. 
Southern Ireland and Burma have left 
the Commonwealth, and the former self- 
governing Dominion of Newfoundland 
has become a province of Canada. And 
that is not all. India has become a re- 
public but remains in intimate associa- 
tion with the Commonwealth acknowl- 
edging the King as its head. Ireland’s 
secession and her republican constitu- 
tion have made no essential change in 
her relations with the United Kingdom. 
Their peoples are, for all practical pur- 
poses, citizens of each other’s country 
and their Imperial preferential trading 
rights remain intact. Here is indeed food 
for thought on the subject of the future 
of international relations. 

The second set of forces referred to 
above are international and need no 
long discussion here. In particular, the 
more backward members of the Com- 
monwealth feel the radiation of these 
forces just as they feel that of the inter- 
nal forces of the Commonwealth. Yet, 
when we think of the dominant part 
played by the ideals of British Colonial 
policy in the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations. and now in the 
Trusteeship Council of the UN. we see 
how in this second set of forces also, 
Britain’s influence is at work shaping 
the future of the, as yet, dependent 
members of the Commonwealth. 

From the above, it is clear that al- 
though the “dependent” area of the 
Commonwealth is rapidly shrinking, 
Britain still has a dual role to play. In 
the first place. as regards the sovereign 
national Dominions, she still is primus 
inter pares, the keystone of the arch. 
Without her it is inconceivable that 
there should be a Commonwealth. 

But the war has brought immense 
changes in both the practice and the 
concept of the Commonwealth. The old 
family gatherings of the periodic Im- 
perial and Commonwealth Conferences 
have gone, but they have been replaced 
by the still intimate and strongly fune- 
tional and practical meetings of Prime 
Ministers and of Foreign and External 
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Commonwealth Thrives ...:::.: 


Ministers of the Commonwealth. More- 
over, it is of high value and significance 
that the lead in calling such Confer- 
ences should on occasion be taken by 
individual Dominions, as Ceylon took 
the initiative in the Colombo Confer- 
ence. for this means that a Dominion 
which is not a racial offshoot of Britain 
may still be her true and lawful polit- 
ical child. 

In these intimate gatherings of Com- 
monwealth statesmen, the influence of 


Britain. exercised only as an equal 


among equals, is still weighty. Britain 


is, also, the cotterpin of the sterling 
area to which all the Commonwealth 
countries except Canada belong, and 
this fact gives material reinforcement 
to the more intangible sources of her 
influence. 


Financial Ties Weaken 


But, as a result of the war, she is now 
a debtor to more than one of the Com- 
monwealth countries and she no longer 
occupies the position she had in the past 
of being the sole provider of funds for 
economic and trade development. Brit- 
ain’s contribution to Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare. however, and to the 
industrial advancement of countries like 
India through the release of sterling 
balances. is still substantial, but. as the 
Colombo Plan testifies. the under-devel- 
oped areas of the world are looking in- 
creasingly to other countries which can 
make a contribution—-and this applies 
particularly to the United States—and 
to the various international and finan- 
cial organizations to help them to raise 
their living standards. 

All the same. the sterling area is it- 
self an international association of even 
wider scope than the Commonwealth. 
and Britain is still a world market on 
which the Commonwealth countries 
largely. or even chiefly. rely. It is not 
easy to evaluate these things in terms of 
politics though their major implications 
can be deduced by the student. 

We can speak with greater precision 
of the second of Britain's dual roles 
inside the Commonwealth, namely that 
which she plays in respect of its still 
dependent members. For these. Britain 
is still the ultimate political arbiter. and 
final authority in their government still 
rests in Whitehall. 

But this is very far indeed from being 
the whole story. The forces which make 


for nationalism and political freedom 


iS 


are strong in the British Colonial Em- 
pire and they have been mightily rein- 
forced by the events of the second 
World War. In some of the Colonies, 
notably Malaya and Malta. the war was 
fought on their own soil or in’ their 
skies, and from most of them large 
numbers of men and women went to the 
armed forces and ancillary services. 
Naturally, they were powerfully influ- 
enced by their experiences, and the new 
policies of economic and social and ed- 
ucational development introduced of 
late vears by the British Government 
are bearing fruit in the shape, not only 
of new demands for political autonomy, 
but also of growing capacity to under- 
stand and achieve the ends embodied 
in these demands. 

The outstanding fact is that these Co- 
lonial possessions are treading the same 
path to full self-government as the old 
Colonies of British settlement in India 
and Pakistan and Ceylon have trodden. 
The Gold Coast this year reached ap- 
proximately the point in political devel- 
opment reached by Canada a century 
ago. And, let it be repeated. it is not 
mere political machinery which is being 
transferred from Britain to Africa and 
the West Indies and elsewhere. It is 
basic principles of democratic govern- 
ment. and all the rich traditional 
achievements of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments and the Common Law of England 
which is the enduring foundation of 
personal and political liberty through- 
out the whole English-speaking world. 
Another 


Britain is shaping the future of her Col- 


important way in~ which 
onies is seen in the various regional 
arrangements on an international scale 
for cooperation between British terri- 
tories and neighboring foreign terri- 
tories in economic, social. technical and 
other matters. The outstanding example 
of this is the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission of 1942. which. in 
1945, 


Commission by the inclusion of France 


developed into the Caribbean 


and Holland and representatives from 
the Caribbean territories themselves. 
In Africa. East. West and Central. ex- 
tensive measures of international coop- 
eration have been initiated in transport. 
health. scientific. agricultural and other 
subjects. cooperation which, there is no 
reason to doubt. will be carried on after 
the British control over the governments 
of these colonies has been replaced by 
self-government. 


We have seen how radically and 


speedily the movement for self-govern- 
ment is gaining ground all over the 
Commonwealth, and one sign of its 
progress is the extent to which the old 
all-Commonwealth jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil--which was, in effeet, the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth—has been 
curtailed. Nevertheless. the principles 
and ideals of British law and justice ad- 
ministered by the Judicial Committee 
have. like Britain’s political and social 
principles and practices, been  trans- 
ferred to the overseas members of the 
Commonwealth. They reinforce the in- 
fluence of Britain’s parliamentary sys- 
tem and Common Law and will con- 
tinue to influence the life of the Com- 
monwealth’s peoples after they have 


vrown out of Britain’s political tutelage. 


Spiritual Ties Grow 


Finally, Britain’s basic national ideals 
of the equality of all men under the law, 
of impartial justice for all, and for the 
absence of discrimination on the 
grounds of race or color, are creative 
forces which will surely be cherished 
and used by all the many peoples who 
now call themselves the King’s subjects. 
Indeed, there are reasons for believing 
that Britain’s influence in the Common- 
wealth grows with the extension of self- 
government inside that great family of 
peoples. Superficial observers of the he- 
havior of the members of the Common- 
wealth in the various organs of the 
United Nations Organization are apt to 
think that the Commonwealth is an 
empty title for a loose and dissolving 
association of nations. They are wrong. 
The old imperium of Britain has gone 
from many members of the Common- 
wealth and is going from others, but it 
Was an outstanding American student of 
Commonwealth affairs. Miss Gwendolyn 
Carter. who said that today the British 
Commonwealth is as important to its 
own members and the world as it has 
been at any time in its history. 

loday. Britain is the necessary bind- 
ing link of the Commonwealth. a power- 
house of political and social ideals. the 
accepted head of the family of self-gov- 
erning nations. the nursing mother of 
those who are rapidly growing up to 
self-government. There are strains and 
stresses inside the Commonwealth, but 
the continuing connection with Britain 
and the creative power of her demo- 
cratic ideals give reasons for hoping 
that in the future. as in the past. even 
the most formidable problems will not 


prove insoluble. 
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N Eneuisu author once advised a 

a . vs bi A young man to observe a pair of 

eophagrer agora sett pommeperp eg neers Siamese cats if he wished to learn all 

about life. My advice to anyone baflled 

F Dae ae, te ’ by the English is to observe them at 
their sports. 

England is the most sports-minded 
country in the world. Every year hun- 
dreds of thousands are turned away 
from the vast stadium at Wembley for 
the Soccer Cup Final. Queues for Wim- 
bledon tickets last all night. and even 
then are often fruitless. Giant crowds 
swamp the big annual sporting events: 
Henley Regatta. Ascot, the Derby. the 
Boat Race (Oxford vs. Cambridge). 
the Grand National and, of course, the 
cricket Test Matches. Millions more at- 
tend by radio and. now, by television. 

Nor is this mania for sports solely 
vicarious. The great majority of Eng- 
lishmen are regular, consistent partici- 
pants in at least two sports. Practically 

: every village has its local cricket and 
Too old to play, these men carry on their love of soccer vicariously. 


: soccer teams compose f vicar ¢ 
Life without sports would, tor the English. be seriously incomplete. ° I = d of sss and 


victualler, baronet and blacksmith. At 
the Universities, rowing, cricket and 
rugby are attacked with religious fervor 
and consume enormous time and energy. 

\n interest so tremendous could not 
possibly be bound up purely with the 
games themselves, nor is it. Every 


sport has a form and ritual which de- 


light both spectators and players. As 


they do of their other activities. the 
English make an art—a way of life 
of games. 

One cricket match. if he lasts through 
it. is enough to convince the most skep- 
tical American of this fact. For hour 
after hour he watches a number of 
spotlessly-clad men stand about in a 
peculiar condition of obstinate muscu- 
lar rigidity common to cataleptic tranc- 
es. At length it dawns on him that there 
is something else besides the play that 


Something unusual is happening here; these cricketers seem actually 
to be moving! Game's snail-like pace evinces British love of ritual his fellow spectators, and those on the 
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Its A Show 


Indeed 


The white uniforms brilliant in the sun- 


field. are enjoying. there is. 
shine. the incredible green smoothness 
of the lawn, the occasional subtle dex- 
terity of skill, the quiet mood of en- 
jovment and relaxation—all these serve 
to captivate and enrich the imagination. 
College at 
Oxford. taught me what a completely 


Rowing for Exeter. my 


satisfying art the English can make of 
a sport. Every year we traveled to Hen- 
ley-on-Thames during spring vacation 
to practice for the important “Eights 
Week” races at the end of the school 
vear. The spirit of cameraderie was tre- 
mendous. for we enjoved it not alone 
while rowing. nor yet solely in the pubs 
at noon and night. but in architectural 
tramps about this lovely little town dis 
covering Elizabethan baleonies on an 
cient inns, and in silent moments on 
the river listening to the faint silver 
music of a church bell drifting over 
field and water. Rowing back to Ox- 
ford. a distance of some forty miles. is 
an experience I shall always cherish. 
Every toy-sized, well-kept lock seemed 
more charming than the last. its blos- 
soms to glow with more intensity in the 
spring sunshine. Every pub. with lawn 
sloping down to the little river. seemed 
more hospitable. We raced to reach one 
of them, the Beetle and Wedge. | be- 
lieve. in time to hear Beecham conduct 
a Beethoven symphony—though our ex- 
ertions did not deter the crew from its 
usual practice of  bird-watching en 
route. 

A subject and a way of life so im- 
portant to the English as their sports 
necessarily possess a ritual of sacred 


proportions. An Etonian playing in 
the most parochial of village cricket 
matches would not dream of appearing 
without the sweater that heralds him an 
ex-player for that school. Even slightly 


improper dress can rattle an opponent 


Vore than mere contests, 


sports in Britain are an exacting ritual 


with aesthetic and moral overtones 


By ELLIOTT HAYNES 


and leave him a helpless vietim. In the 
English book, “How to Cheat Fairly.” 
is a chapter which advises the reader 
to wear green velvet socks when play- 
ing tennis. So put off is the opponent 
at this heresy that the first good stroke 
finishes him completely! 

Hand in hand with the beauty and 
form which imbues all English sports 
goes a spartan element dictating that 
the harshest exertion and the worst 
danger to life and limb be accepted 
without the slightest emotion-——unless it 
be one of humor. Disregard of pain ot 
danger is so deep that precautionary 
measures are outlawed as being evi- 
dence of their existence. As an Ameri- 
can, accustomed to the ungainly garb 
of football. | was greatly alarmed when 
the only equipment presented me_ for 
(football's 


equivalent in England) was. in addi- 


my first game of rugby 


tion to shorts and a shirt, a pair of 
viciously spiked shoes! 

Rowing was even worse. In winter. 
frozen on our bodies. our 
blistered 


belief, we would struggle an extra ten 


the spray 


hands and_ bottoms beyond 


miles “just for fun”—and that on aus- 
terity rations. One chap of rather slim 
means bicveled forty miles a day to row 
with us at Henley. dining on a raw egg 
at noon. There was some admiration for 
him. but not a word of praise. 

The “gentlemanly” approach of the 
English to all their activities is par- 
tially responsible for this spartanism. 
An English gentleman never attempts 
anything he cannot do easily and well. 
Above all. he would rather die than be 
accused of being victim to an over- 
whelming passion. The English will-to- 
win is just such a passion. which they 
go to tremendous lengths to disguise. 
Every crew race is merely a casual out 
ing: the captain of our crew was read- 
ing “The Hunting of the Snark” to us 


in the dressing room before one race 
which it seemed a pity to interrupt! 
Training is in slightly bad odor—in 
public. Finally, the clarion call of the 
cox for ten superhuman strokes at vital 
moments in a race, when hearts are 
bursting with fatigue, finds an imme- 
diate, magnificent response, but only, 
of course, because a good showing is 
necessary, and not for the sake of win- 
ning. 

Yet, underneath this display of non- 
chalant dignity one often senses a sub- 
terranean passion for victory of almost 
Latin intensity. A good case in point is 
a cricket match between two small vil- 
lages near Banbury | once attended. 
The game was played on the unmown 
lawn of the local squire’s estate, a hay 
field full of cows wandering aimlessly 
about interrupting play. An air of 
serenity and peace hung over the scene. 

To the experienced eye, however, all 
hell was breaking loose. This match 
would decide the League championship, 
and players and spectators alike burned 
with a fierce rivalry. One poor chap 
was caught trying to squeeze out too 
runs, and left the field to the 


politely murderous clapping of the au- 


many 
dience and the frigid silence of his 
team-mates. For the next two months 
he was totally ostracized in the village. 
and his name will forever he synony- 
mous with outrageous stupidity in con- 
versation over beer and “baccy at the 
local pub. 

One of 
had put out three opponents, by meth- 


his colleagues. meanwhile, 
ods which the Marquis of Salisbury 
would never have condoned but which 
the Vicar, in his august capacity as 
umpire, was attempting with surprising 
success to ignore. In the latter’s de- 
fense. let it be said that he acted not 
so much out of favoritism, nor yet from 
concern for his religious following, but 
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Win Or Place, It’s A Show mini 


rather to protect his earthly body from 
harm. Umpires have a hard lot in Eng- 
land. During a soccer match in War- 
wickshire recently, one of them an- 
nounced in an unfortunate decision 


| against the losing team, whose mem- 


bers rose in wrath, caught the foolish 
fellow, and removed four of his teeth in 
as many seconds. 

In Oxford-Cambridge cricket match- 
es, and especially in the lordly Test 
Matches in which England pits her skill 
against that of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries, this consuming desire to come out 
top-dog is disguised to the point of 
disappearance, despite the additional 
impetus lent it by the spirit of national- 
ism. The official myth, that the game is 
played for its own sake and nothing 
else, is here on view to the world and 
must be maintained at all cost—except 
that of losing. 

Thus players at most important crick- 


| et occasions at Lord’s or The Oval, 


whether they be from Eton, Oxford or 
Cambridge, are usually titled young men 
whose major interest it is to appear dis- 
interested and slightly bored by the 
whole thing. Into this elaborate calm, a 
few years back, burst an amazing Aus- 
tralian Test Team which proceeded to 
whip the trousers off England in a 
most ungentlemanly way. At Lord’s, 
Englishmen were dumfounded to see a 
team openly, almost arrogantly, display 
a ruthless intention of winning. 

Incredibly, moreover, these sons of 
satan strained the rules to the break- 
ing point, taking every possible advan- 
tage to embarrass and defeat the Eng- 
lish contingent! 


To Win or Not To Win 


The unhappy plight of the English, 
Australian powerhouse, 


merely brought to a head the problem 


| of equating the art of their sports—the 


way of life—with measures necessary 
for victory which threaten to destroy 
that art. The problem has been growing 
for years. In tennis, cricket, soccer and 
many other sports, the English have 
been suffering defeat with alarming 
regularity. Yet the amateur aspects 
of their sport responsible for these 
failures are vital to its richness and 
satisfaction as a worthwhile pursuit in 
life. To hire a professional coach, train 
really seriously, and practice with in- 
sistent regularity the year round is to 


| abjure all thought of sports as being 


anything beyond an attempt at beating 
an opponent. 

Nevertheless, though the English still 
believe that a thing should be done 
with as much grace and surrounded 
with as much beauty as possible, they 
have reluctantly given way to the fact 
that first and foremost it must be done 
successfully. And in sports, that means 
winning. The next English cricketers 
to face Australia will have been chosen 
for ability instead of background, and 
will have practiced, not intermittently 
as gentlemen do, but seriously and at 
length. 

Nor is this alteration confined to in- 
ternational contests. At Oxford, tradi- 
tionally the home of lost causes, the 
University’s varsity crew has become 
one of these. Whether it loses to Cam- 
bridge by a few feet in the annual 
Boat Race (its only contest) as it did 
in 1949, or whether, as happened this 
year, it merely sinks after a few strokes, 
the result is always the same. Though 
Oxonians greet the news imperturbably, 
much speculation has inevitably arisen 
as to the cause of the annual debacle, 
and some rather tart comments have 
reached the letter column of the Lon- 
don Times. Their general tenor implies 
results are more important than form. 

Professionalism has already made in- 
roads into the domestic scene at Ox- 
ford: for the first time in history the 
University has engaged a coach for its 
track team. Even the women’s varsity 
rowing crew at the University—whose 
hefty members Max Beerbohm once 
blandly labeled “The Unenjoyed”— 
have assumed an increasingly profes- 
sional temper. 

I doubt the English will ever lose 
that hospitality and honor which are 
an integral part of the sporting art as 
they have developed it. Rowing down 
to the starting post for an important 
race, early in my crew career, I caught 
three terrible “crabs” in quick succes- 
sion—where my oar plunged to the 
river bottom and nearly shipwrecked 
the boat. Though everyone’s nerves 
were stretched to the limit, there was 
not one murmur of complaint. In fact, 
the boat’s gaiety and high spirit seemed 
to increase with each, purely for my 
benefit as somebody not responsible for 
his faults. Again, the dark-skinned 
West Indian Test Team last year re- 
ceived the warmest of receptions in 
England, and was wined and dined 

(Continued on page 63) 





COTTAGE in misty, mysterious Highlands. One must look 
closely to see legendary pixies, ghosts, Loch Ness monster. 


DUNVEGAN CASTLE guards coast of Isle of Skye. Ancient seat of the 


MacLeods, it annually welcomes Clan; this year, open house for Festival. 


, enn is a small country, com- 


prising roughly the northern third 
cot an of Great Britain. It is noted for its 


scenery, for its fishing and hunting, for 


tweeds and for the skill of its distillers. 

e It has a population of a little more than 

Is a State f M 5,000,000 people, more than a million 
O In of them concentrated in its largest city, 


Glasgow, which still refers to itself as 


the “second city in the British Empire,” 
blithely ignoring the existence of such 
places as Bombay and Sydney and the 
fact that it’s now the British Common- 

wealth of Nations. 
. ? f . This is one Scotland, but there’s an- 
A former GI stationed in the Highlands siliom: iat Weald tes ae ais alt etal 
as well as a geographic and political 
entity. This second Scotland is the Scot- 
land in which every true son of Wallace 


during the war figures out why his heart 


is sti " ; 2 ; 
is still there lives, and although it bears no dis- 


cernible relation to anything on earth, 

past, present or future, it is the only 

real Scotland. This Scotland is the 

By JAMES DOYLE greatest country in the world; upon its 
’ capital, Edinburgh, have descended the 
mantles of both Athens and Rome; it 

produces the most ferocious warriors, 

the loveliest ladies, the greatest schol- 
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Scotland Is a State of Mind «i«: 


ars and the best golf players that ever 
its King is the ruler of the 


British Commonwealth; its sons have 


wore shoes: 


gone forth to the far corners of the 
globe to run the world’s steam engines. 
assuage its thirst and exert a benign 
and civilizing influence upon the Sas 
senach 

You see a flash of it when the waiter 
in-vour Edinburgh hotel catches you 
putting sugar on your porridge and 
says. with an air of perfect resignation 
“Ah. weel. nae doot ve learned it in 
England.” or when. in Inverness. you 
ask a porter to get you a cab and he 
replies that thirty years ago he could 
have got you a cab but now the best 
he can do is a taxi. You see it in all of 
its majesty when you unthinkingly re- 
mark, as every traveler does. but only 
once, that Scotland is by far the best 


part of England. 


What's a Scot? 


{ Scot is Scottish first and British 
second and no matter how far he may 
wander. his heart never really leaves 
the highlands. He is fully conscious of 
the merits of his country and glories 
in the great contributions it has made 
to Britain and to the world. 

The discovery of Scotland almost al 
ways comes as something of a surprise 
to the traveler, probably because all of 
Great Britain is the same color on the 
map and the foreigner is easily be 
guiled into lumping all of its people to- 
gether. Actually, nothing could be more 
misleading. Although they are governed 
by the same Parliament and pay alle 
viance to the same King, England and 
Scotland display the differences that 
might be expected on crossing any in 
ternational frontier. 

The Scot's deep lovaltvy is rooted in 
the ancient past, where the dividing 
line between history and legend is in 
distinct. before Scotland was unified and 
chieftains waged 


when the highland 


ceaseless and savage war upon each 
other. The rivalry between clan and 
clan is still strong. even if it finds ex 
pression today in words instead of wat 
fare 

The Highland tradition is seen at its 
colorful best in the clan gatherings 
which take place throughout the sum- 
mer and fall in Scotland. As might be 
expected, they are pretty robust affairs 


The Highland games which have been 
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1 feature of them for more than 900 
vears take plenty of brawn as well as 
skill-——one traditional event is tossing 
the caber. which is simply seeing how 
far you can throw a young telegraph 


pole Another is Scottish wrestling. 
which might be described as seeing how 
far vou can throw a Scot. By contrast. 
the dances are marvels of grace. and 
the spectacle of a six foot, 200) pound 
Highlander going through the intricate 
steps of a sword dance with a_ bal 
lerina’s deftness has to be seen to be 
believed. 

The most famous of the clan gather- 
ings is the one at Braemar, on the banks 
of the Dee near Balmoral, the Royal 
residence in Scotland, which will be 
held this year on September 6. It is 
ilwavs held while the King is in Scot- 
land for the grouse shooting season and 
members of the Roval Family almost 
ilways attend. 

Phe catalyst in all this physical and 
emotional activity, as it is in nearly 
everything Scottish, is the music of the 
pipes. This is an acquired taste. even 
in Scotland. for the bagpipe originated 
in Ireland and was introduced to Scot 
land during one of the many migrations 
across the narrow Irish Sea. Most peo 
ple can take the pipes or leave them 
alone. Not so the Scot. Roughly. their 
effect on him is to intensify any emo 
tion he may be feeling at the moment. 
In one mood, they evoke a sentimental 
tear, in another a bloodeurdling wat 
ery. The Scottish regiments are prob 
ably the only modern soldiers who go 
into battle with musical aecompani 
ment. The pipes always go first. Theit 
wild strains and the sight of the re- 
lentless “ladies from hell” behind them 
have an unsettling effect on the nerves 
of the sturdiest foe. 

Scottish self-control will receive its 
severest test in modern times this vear. 
when 1.000 pipers march the length of 
Princes Street in) Edinburgh in’ the 
climax of the greatest gathering of the 
clans in two hundred years. 

Scots from all over the world are 
going to renew their ties with the home 
land from August 16 to 19, the three 
days immediately preceding the Edin- 
burgh International Festival of Music 
and Drama, when it will take place 
Pipe bands from the United States and 
Canada. where numerous Scottish  so- 
cieties keep the torch burning, will be 
mong those marching in the parade 


The last time the call went out for 


the clans te rally round was in 1745. 
in support of the ill-fated Prince Char- 
lie. This time, Scottish intentions are 
more pear eable—the clan gathering Is 
in connection with the Festival of Brit- 
ain-—but just what the effect of such a 
massive dose of pipe music on the tur- 
bulent Scots may be is somewhat un 
predictable. 

Quite seriously. no one who has ever 
heard the pipes in Scotland has quite 
escaped their magic. The place to do 
it is the misty, mysterious town of In- 
verness. During the summer, the pipes 
are always with you in Inverness. from 
earliest morning until the beginning 
of the eerie half-light that is as close 
to night as these northern latitudes ever 
come. There’s quite an air about In- 
verness, anyway, an air that makes it 
easy to believe in pixies and ghosts and 
the Loch Ness monster—and Scotland 

Inverness calls itself the capital of 
the Highlands and that is what it has 
been since long before Lady Macbeth 
had trouble getting to sleep there in 
1040 A.D., but it is not strictly a High- 
land city. Rather it is the point of con- 
tact between the Gaelic culture of the 
Highlands and the tamer lowland tra- 


dition, 


Symphony In Purple 


It has one of the most picturesque 
settings of any city in Britain and in 
the fall when its surrounding hills are 
purple with heather, Inverness is the 
epitome of Scotland. For any traveler. 
it is the key to the Highlands. Inver- 
ness boasts, with some justice. that. it 
has a greater range of scenic beauty. 
from the pastoral to the precipitous. 
within a morning's drive than any other 
city in the British Isles. 

Inverness has one distinction of which 
it is very proud, a rather surprising one 
It is famed for the purity of its spoken 
English. Edinburgh and Dublin are its 
only serious rivals for the best English 
in the world: poor old London hasn't 
got a chance. 

\ few miles south. in lowland towns. 
the story is different—and told with a 
different accent. In Aberdeen, the home 
of the tight Scotsman myth, the citizens 
spend much of their time telling each 
other tightwad jokes in broadest “lal- 
lana” 


Lowland Scots—-meanwhile con- 


tributing with openhanded generosity 
to every charity that comes along. (It 
is not considered good form in Aber- 
deen for strangers to wax witty on the 


subject of Scottish thrift.) 





Lallana” is utterly incomprehensible 
to unaccustomed ears. Even a native of 
Edinburgh, only a hundred miles to the 
south, has difficulty understanding it at 
first. When the visitor, after a few days, 
realizes that when he hears something 
that sounds like “Fitter ye ding the 
nicht?” he is being asked “What are 
you doing tonight?” he feels the same 
warm glow of accomplishment he would 
upon mastering a foreign tongue. 
Actually, the comparison is not too 
inept. The tides of invasion and migra- 
tion that washed over Scotland for cen- 
turies have vastly enriched its language. 
It has acquired so many Scandinavian 
and Baltic words that a Norwegian or 
Dane can often understand a rustic Scot 
better than can an_ Englishman. 
“Blether,” to talk nonsense, comes from 
the Norse, and so do “hansel,” a gift, 
and “bare,” a hill. The French influ 
ence of Stuart days also had its effect. 
The Scot says “bien” for well-to-do 
and “ashet,” from the French “assiette,” 
for plate. There are a lot of Anglo- 
Saxon survivals, too. Cutty Sark, which 
first achieved fame as a vessel and 
later as the contents of one, literally 
means “short shirt” in Anglo-Saxon. 
The Scots are on informal terms with 
their language—they twist it and bend 
it to suit their fancy and this gives their 
talk a directness, a descriptive power 
and a heartwarming quaintness that is 
lacking in more rigorous English. To 
a Scot, a toy is not merely a toy, it is 
a playtoy; any secret place is a hidey- 
hole. A Scot does not come from a 
town, he belongs to it. When he parts 
from you, he is likely to say “Cheery- 
by,” combining the best features of 
goodby and “Kenspeckle” 
seems much more graphic than “con- 
spicuous,” and who could want a better 
word for a turkey than “bubblyjock”? 


cheerio. 


But it’s unfair to try to convey the 
quality of Scottish speech in print. Half 
its charm is in the way it is spoken. 
Highland or Lowland, English, Gaelic 
or Lallans, the Scot gives his talk a 
musical lilt that more prosaic races 
never achieve. 

Scotland, however, has also other and 
more tangible achievements to het 
credit. Nobody has ever been able to 
imitate the Queen Elizabeth and the 
Queen Mary; nobody has ever been 
able to produce anything faintly re- 
sembling Harris tweed or Scotch whis- 
key, though plenty of people have tried. 
The visitor to Scotland will be missing 
something if he doesn’t see all three 
the ships and the tweeds and the whis- 
ky—being made. In the Hebrides. he 
will see the same handicraft economy 
Dr. Johnson saw 200 years ago—every 
step in the fabrication of tweed, from 
spinning yarn to weaving. is done in 


humble cottages. Even the dyes are 


ABBOTSFORD. Where Sir Walter Scott 
wrote his novels and on which he lavished 
a fortune until he was financially ruined. 
when his creditors presented castle to him 


FRANCIS STREET, and all Edinburgh, 


will resound in August to the skirling of 
a thousand marching pipers in the biggest 
Gathering of Clans in two hundred years. 


made from lichens patiently scraped 
from Hebridian rocks. Seotch whisky 
is made with the same loving care in 
small Highlands. 
Scotch tastes differ in Scotland, at least 


distilleries in the 


in the country pubs. The reason is that 
the popular Scotches sold throughout 
the world are careful blends of several 
different varieties. while the unblended 
potstill liquor can be obtained only in 
its native land. 

Thus, there’s more to the Scot than 
picturesque dress, picturesque speech 
and robust sports. He is one of the 
hardest workers in the world, although 
he never lets toil interfere with an eve 
for beauty and an ear for music and 
poetry. He is an individualist and he 
builds the “Made in Scotland” stamp 
right into whatever he does. If the con- 
notations of these three words are com- 
plex, it is because they work at once 
on two planes: the physical as well as 
the spiritual. 








An expert analyzes a situation 


which is crucial for all Western civilization 


The Progress 


of British 


By SIR CECIL M. WEIR 


Chairman, Dollar Exports Board 


T is not a new thing for me to be in- 
l vited to write an article on British 
industry. I seem to have been writing 
or speaking about this subject in its 
export context almost daily for the past 
eighteen months, during which period 
nearly all sections of British industry, 
enlisted as they have been in the na- 
tional fight for viability and economic 
independence, have given evidence of 
a more than ordinary degree of in- 
genuity, flexibility, and resilience. 

With the suspension of Marshall Aid 
to Britain at the close of 1950, a stage 
of economic recovery was reached which 


reflects credit on our trade and indus- 


Industry 


try as a whole. The effort they have 
made from the point of the devaluation 
of the £ sterling in September 1949 to 
enlarge the volume of exports of British 
goods to the dollar markets, to increase 
rapidly and substantially our dollar 
earnings, to make further extraordinary 
outside economic assistance unneces- 
sary, and to pave the way for a vast 
expansion of two-way trade, has been 
a major factor in the betterment of our 
financial and economic situation. It 
bodes well for the future of interna- 
tional trade, and it is an assurance for 
the successful fulfilment of the defense 
production program, to which, along 
with others of the United Nations, we 
have committed ourselves for the com- 
mon protection of human liberties and 
free institutions. 

What is this thing called British in- 
dustry? And how has it kept pace with 
the changing requirements of mankind? 

It is an industrial structure of great 
variety, immense power and notable 
achievement. Supported by the largest 
coal production in Europe, providing 
and generating the power and gases re- 
quired for large-scale industrial pro- 
duction, giant steel and engineering 
industries have gbeen built. There is 
hardly any part of the world in which 
the products of British engineering skill 
are not at work in factory and field, 
making possible great schemes of irri- 


gation, spanning the waterways, har- 


HILLMAN MINX cars, popular models 
seen everywhere, on their way to overseas 
market built up by Britain since the war. 


nessing and distributing power, travers- 
ing the air, and sailing the oceans. 

In shipbuilding, the traditional in- 
dustry of an island and sea-going na- 
tion, there has been no halt to progress. 
which built the 
“Queens” is showing today the same 


The craftsmanship 


skill in the construction of liners and 
tankers, cargo vessels and ore carriers. 

In the new sphere—the air—the out- 
standing developments are in the jet 
engine, the latest accepted achievement 
in this field being the Canberra bomber 
made by the English Electric Com- 
pany. 

As to engineering as a whole, we do 
not now claim the supremacy we had 
in the earlier days of industrialization, 
but we have certainly given evidence 
that the skill, originality, and adaptabil- 
ity which earned so high a reputation 
for British engineering products over 
the past hundred years and more have 
not lost their inspiration, nor has their 
commercial flair diminished. 

In Britain we depend, for the health 
of our economy and the sustainment of 
our large industrial population, wpon 
our international business or, as we 
often term it, our “overseas trade.” 
Without a great volume of exports we 
could not buy and pay for the food and 
materials which feed both our people 
and our industrial machines. 

We have made notable progress in 
the field of exports, and continue to be 
the world’s greatest exporters of indus- 
trial products. 


Just look at the figures for 1950. 





TRACTORS for the Belfast’ market; a 
product which is helping Britain remain 


the world’s largest industrial exporter. 


£2.255 millions ($6.314 millions) as 
against £1.844 millions in 1949 and 
£532 millions in 1938. Even allowing 
for the unhappy changes in the value, 
that is to say in the purchasing power, 
of money, these are formidable figures 
and represent tremendous effort. A 
country of fifty million people with 
trade statistics like these has no need 


to produce other proof of its industrial 


power and virility. 

It is evident from a close examina- 
tion of export figures that the achieve- 
ments of the heavy industries, which 
naturally are formidable in a country 
with a great engineering tradition, can 
be more than matched by the light and 
consumer goods industries. The export 
statistics are a striking witness to the 
versatility of British industry. 

In textiles, wool and cotton, linen 
and rayon, and now nylon and other 
new artificial fibers, there has been 
fresh inspiration in design, style and 
color in the past few years. We have 
come to realize more than ever that 
craftsmanship and high standards of 
quality, rather than mass output, are 
the valuable assets of British produc- 
tion on which continued success in the 
export field will largely depend. 

Leather, footwear, and leather goods; 
china and earthenware (we have had 
to take plain ware at home in order to 
reserve decorated ware for our export 
clientele); apparel; household goods 
and kitchen equipment; food products 
and beverages—to mention only a few 
of the vast variety of consumer goods 
which Britain manufactures — have 
shown no lack of versatility and novelty 
or atility in the post-war years, 

There has been a much wider distri- 
bution of industries, formerly too much 
localized or centralized. This benefit re- 
sults from the work of the Industrial 
Estate Companies who have provided 
opportunities for spreading new enter- 
Areas of 


Britain. The Companies build and rent 


prises to the Development 


well serviced factories of standard or 
specialized design, adjacent to good 
labor supply and transport facilities. 
Thus entrepreneurs who cannot or do 
not wish to sink their initial capital 
into buildings of their own may rent 
these factories. This has been not only 
a valuable element in increasing the 
flexibility of labor but also a useful per- 
manent guarantee against mass unem- 





“libra”). 


“solidus’”’). 
Each shilling is divided into 12 
“denarius”). 


4s. 6d., or sometimes £5/4/6. 
There are also fractions of 
“hape’-ni” and written 4d.) and 
(written Yd.). 
The Guinea is a money unit 


take thirds as well as quarters. 





INTRODUCING BRITISH MONEY 


Pounds, Shillings and Pence 


The unit of British money is the Pound (written £& 


Each pound is divided into 20 Shillings (s. or sh 
Pennies or Pence (d 
For example, five pounds, four shillings, and sixpence is written £5 


penny—a Halfpenny (pronounced 
a quarter penny, called a Farthing 


used in Britain 
longer any coin representing the amount. Prices are often computed in 
terms of guineas rather than pounds. A Guinea is £1. 1s 

This system of twelve pennies to the shilling was adopted from the 
Empire of Charlemagne. The British like it because it means you can 


from the Latin 
from the Latin 


from the Latin 


though there is no 








ployment in particular areas in times 
of trade depression. 

And then there is the field of chemi- 
cals and scientific instruments, where 
war-time discoveries or developments 
have been brought to commercial suc- 
cess. Along with the United States of 
America, Britain is the world’s largest 
producer of penicillin. itself a British 
discovery. It is hard to estimate what 
new discoveries and developments may 
emerge in this sphere. where some of 
the most active and ingenious scientific 
brains are constantly probing and ex- 
perimenting in laboratory and_ pilot 
plant. 

Most of all to be welcomed in the in- 
dustrial life of Britain, perhaps, is the 
continuous search for means and 
methods of greater productivity. Team 
after team, drawn from management 
and trade unions, have gone to America 


to compare production methods and 


techniques, exchanging information. 


abandoning prejudices and pre-con- 
ceived ideas, and seeking higher man- 
shift output and more economical pro- 
duction. 

This is collaboration and cooperation 
of the right kind, designed not to 
eliminate competition between country 
and country and firm and firm, but to 
spread to all the secrets of efficiency and 
the fruits of production and manage- 
ment research. It blazes a trail for the 
fuller development of world resources 
for the benefit of mankind and for a 
move forward to a more multilateral 
system of trade towards which many of 
us have for so long been directing our 


attention and our hopes. 


4 LOCOMOTIVE from Scotland goes down 
the hatch at Southampton, to reappear 
in almost any country that boasts rails. 








Y PEAKING before the Fifth General 

Assembly on September 25, 1950. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin. then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. reaffirmed in 
terms 


these willingness to 


Nations—a_ will- 


Britain's 
support the United 
ingness which has been apparent since 
an international organization was first 
proposed in London in the dark days 
of 1941. 

Some may have thought it prema- 
ture to be discussing world peace in 
1941. Nearly all fallen 


to the Axis. and Britain herself was 


Europe had 


under heavy air bombardment and 


threatened with invasion. But perhaps 
it was because of this that Britain and 
her Commonwealth partners, together 
with the nine exiled Governments then 
in London, realized how essential it 
was to preserve world peace once it 
had been achieved. 

Their declaration, which was signed 
at St. James’s Palace in London on 
June 12, 1941, said: “The only true 
basis of lasting peace is the willing 
cooperation of free peoples in a world 
in which, relieved of the menace of 
aggression, all may enjoy economic and 
social security. 

“It is our intention to work together. 
and with other free peoples, both in 
war and peace, to this end.” 
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“There is indeed no lack of facilities in the UN 


for the settlement of any dispute, 


and we for our part are fully determined 


to make full use of these facilities.’-—Ernest Bevin 


By SIR GLADWYN JEBB 


Permanent Representative of the UK to the UN 


We Believe in the 


This first proposal for postwar. in- 
ternational cooperation attracted little 
attention from the general public 
possibly because the signatories were 
net familiar world figures: but more 
probably because immediate problems 
of survival) were uppermost in most 
men’s minds. Nevertheless, it is signif- 
icant that the seeds of UN were sown 
when a large part of the world was 
fighting for its existence against the 
forces ot aggression. 

Britain’s initial interest in post-war 
world cooperation for peace kept pace 
with the subsequent development of the 
memorable Atlantic 
Charter of August 1941 (signed by Mr. 
Churchill and President 
through the Washington 
(1942). Moscow (1943), Dumbarton 
Oaks (1944), and Yalta (1945), to the 


signing of the Charter in San Fran- 


idea from the 


Roosevelt). 


Conference 


cisco. In all of these Britain played 
her full part-not only as a Govern- 
ment but as a people for the major 
political parties gave unanimous and 
unreserved support to the country’s 
participation in the United Nations. 
The real test of loyalty to the United 
Nations, however, is not the amount of 
effort expended by the individual mem- 
bers on setting up the organization, nor 


is it mere acquiescence in its Charter. 


The real test is in the full acceptance 
of the principles of the UN as shown 
by willingness to make use of the fa- 
cilities it offers for cooperation. In this 
respect Britain has proved, and will 
continue to prove, her good will and 
determination to make the United Na- 
tions a living organization. 

For example, it was Britain that gave 
the new World Court its first case by 
offering to submit to the Court for 
judgment her 


long-standing dispute 


with Guatemala over the territorial 
boundaries of British Honduras. She 
also demonstrated her adherence to the 
principles of the Charter by referring 
the “Corfu Channel Case” to the Se- 
curity Council. And she took the lead 
among the former Mandatory 
in transferring her 


Powers 
African Mandates 
to the Trusteeship system. 

But the UN was intended to be more 
than a court of appeal and arbitration. 
For instance, its Charter embodies (in 
Chapter eleven) the first comprehen- 
sive statement of Colonial policy to be 
included in an international instru- 
ment. The Chapter prescribes the guid- 
ing principles accepted by the powers 
responsible for dependent territories, 
laying special emphasis on the political, 
economic, social and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of the ter- 





United Nations! 


ritories concerned——whose interests are 
recognized to be paramount. The  in- 
clusion of this chapter was due to the 
initiative of the United Kingdom and 
Australia, who took the lead in drafting 
it when the Charter was drawn up. 

Britain's initiative in this respect was 
no idle gesture, for the aims expressed 
in the Charter are the avowed aims of 
her own Imperial policy. (The  prin- 
ciple of the paramountcy of native in- 
terests was indeed accepted in a British 
White Paper as early as 1923, and was 
restated in the White Paper on “Native 
Policy in East Africa” in 1930.) And, 
to cite recent proof of this in the po- 
litical field, Britain has accorded in- 
dependence to India, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon within the last few years. 
More recently still the new Gold Coast 
Constitution, which came into effect in 
December 1950, is an important step 
toward complete self-gavernment for 
that territory also. 

Political independence and self-gov- 
ernment, however, are not all. Eco- 
development are 


nomic and _ social 


equally essential if under-developed 
territories are to play their full part 
in a free world. And the Charter spe- 
cifically refers to the administering na- 
tion’s duty to accept as “a sacred trust 


the obligation to promote . . . the well- 


being of the inhabitants of these ter- 
ritories and to this end to insure 
their political. economic, social and 
educational advancement, their just 
treatment and their protection against 
abuses.” 

Britain has kept this obligation in 
view. She is well aware that in the 
struggle for international security a 
great many difficulties have arisen from 
maldistribution of wealth, bad eco- 
nomic conditions, and social disorder 
in one country or another. By the 1940 
and 1945 Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts, Britain devoted £120,- 
000,000 ($336,000.000) to the welfare 
and development of the dependent ter- 
ritories of the Commonwealth (a sum 
which was increased by subsequent leg- 
islation). More recently, she has joined 
with Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India. 
New Zealand, and Pakistan in the 
Plan,” a 


deavor to frame interlocking programs 


“Colombo cooperative en- 
of economic development for the terri- 
tories in the region. As one aspect of 
these programs, £8.000,000 ($22.400.- 
000) will be spent during the next three 
years on technical aid for South and 
Southeast Asia. 

These arrangements are over and 
above Britain’s day-to-day participation 
in the UN Commissions and Special- 


ized Agencies, but they are further evi- 
dence of her desire to achieve and 
maintain world unity. prosperity, and 
security. 

Unity demands the willing coopera 
tion of all. Differences and divergencies 
of opinion within the UN should not. 
however, make us lose faith in the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. The United Na- 
tions is there to solve difficulties, and 
so long as it provides a forum where 
all problems can be debated, and where 
the attitude of each nation on any par- 
ticular issue can be discussed, it ful- 
fills a valuable and, indeed, an_ in- 
dispensable function. As the former 
British Minister of State said in 1948, 
“Without these lightning conductors the 
clashes of the great systems of the East 
and West might well produce a spark 
to wreck our half-built house of peace.” 

In this imperfect world we must speak 
with strength as well as authority. The 
inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense arrangements are en- 
visaged in Article 51 of the Charter 
Until all Great Powers can agree to 
cooperate for peace, the formation of 
defensive organizations within the 
framework of the Charter is the only 
logical method of solving the problem 
of security. Britain has accordingly 
subscribed to this solution. In order to 
further the purposes of the UN, Britain, 
with France, Belgium, the Netherlands. 
and Luxembourg, signed the Brussels 
treaty in 1948, pledging mutual assist- 
ance in maintaining peace and security 
and in resisting any renewal of the 
policy of aggression. Again in 1949 the 
Atlantic Pact extended the sphere of 
Britain’s defense agreements. 

Britain’s commitments to Western 
Union and the North Atlantic Treaty. 
however, have not diminished her in- 
terest in and support of the major body 

the United Nations. When the latter 
was faced with its first major challenge 
to world peace—the invasion of the 
Republic of Korea—Britain lost no time 
in responding to the Security Council's 
recommendation for armed support 
against the aggressors. 

Her position vis-a-vis this threat to 
world peace was described by Prime 
Minister Attlee on his recent visit to 
the United States as follows: 
5a there can be no thought of 
appeasement or of rewarding aggres- 
sion, whether in the Far East or else- 
where. Lasting peace and the future of 
the United Nations as an instrument 
for world peace depend upon strong 
support for resistance against aggres- 


sion.” 
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ONE END of Main Vista of The Festival Pleasure Gardens, with 
entrance from The Parade, in background, leading inward to 
shopping arcades, lakes, parasoled Tea Houses for grateful rest. 


PiER AND JETTIES ¢ 


First) in 


crowds first view of Pleasure Gardens. 
approach, Pier Restaurant and Refreshment Bar fortify 
the revelers for their enjoyment of the Fun Fair Piazza, beyond. 


LAKESIDE STAGE and wet-weather Tent (which the Festival 
hopes not to need too often), and, beyond, a railway flanked by 
an Emett Terminus and Bar. Right, part of Crescent Restaurant. 


SOUTH BANK 
Britain’s progress. Royal Festival Hall faces 
the Thames in 


Exhibition tells story of 


foreground near Shot 


Power; across causeway, Dome of Discovery. 


ORNAMENTATI 


pylons and frothy fountains to form a romantic 


LAKE, centerpiece of the Main Vista, with 
ba kdrop for 
gay evenings in the Dance Pavilion, just glimpsed at left. 





TENTED Dance Pavilion is conveniently near miniature-domed 
Garden and Pavilion Buffets. Emett Railway threads through trees 
which surround the Bandstand and Vauxhall Beer Gardens at rear. 


| Big Show 


The Festival of Britain dramatizes the latest 
developments in science, technology and the 


arts, including that of leisure. 


By LORD ISMAY 
Chairman of the Council, 
Festival of Britain, 1951. 


\ May 3 His Majesty King George 

VI broadcast to the world from 
the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
declared the Festival of Britain open, 
and that same evening a bonfire was 
lit under the shadow of the great ca- 
thedral’ symbol of scores of other fires 
blazing up and down the country. The 
Festival of Britain had begun. 

It was a happy coincidence that the 
planning of the Festival started more 
than three years ago in two rooms lent 
by the Royal Society of Arts which, 
a century ago, with the Prince Consort 
presiding, promoted the Great Exhibi- 
tion of all Nations held in the Crystal 
Palace, Hyde Park. 

The idea of having a Festival in 1951 
arose from a wish to cormmemorate the 
centenary of this Great Exhibition of 
1851, but the conception, treatment and 
purpose of the two are vastly different. 
Perhaps the most obvious dissimilarity 
is the fact that whereas the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 was confined to Lon- 
don, the Festival of 1951 embraces the 
whole of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland. The Great Exhibition 
was the distinguished forerunner of the 
twentieth century international exhibi- 
tions; indeed it is true to say that it 


VISITORS point out choicest spots of 
the Pleasure Gardens, Battersea Park. 
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Britain’s Show 


(Continued } 
was the first. The 1951 Festival, on the 
other hand, is national in character and 
content. though its appeal is universal 

This summer Britain shows her own 
people and her friends her material 
whievements in science, technology, 
and industrial design. But the Festival 
is not confined to a display of practical 
achievements. It tells a story; and part 
of the story is the early and frequently 
dangerous experiments of British scien- 
tists and technicians together with their 
infinite patience and groping alter the 
gradual accumulation of knowledge. 

Phe centerpiece of the Festival is 
the South Bank Exhibition. Fittingly 
this is in the heart of the capital, on 
the banks of the Thames between the 
bridges of Westminster and Waterloo. 
Designed to demonstrate Britain’s ma- 
terial contribution to civilization, the 
subject matter of the displays of the 
South Bank is drawn particularly from 
the fields of science, technology, and 
industrial design. 

Examples of contemporary develop- 
ment form the greater part of this dis 
play. They emphasize that this combi- 
nation of land and people continues to 
be an active force. British advances in 
these fields and the extent to which 
modern civilization has gained from 
them are being shown in the settings 
in which they are principally applied. 

rhe story. a continuous one, is told 
in a series of pavilions which lead the 
visitor step by step through the most 
important developments in’ science, in- 
dustry, and technology. The field is wide 

is the names of a few of the build- 

show Transport, Sea and Ships, 

ul Production, Homes and 

. the People of Britain; and in 

the Dome of Discovery, British explora- 
tion and discovery. 

Then there is an exhibition of Sci- 
ence, designed for the layman rather 
than the specialist. at South Kensing 
ton: a book exhibition in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. and an exhibition 
of architecture at Poplar in London's 
East End. This last is particularly in- 
teresting, for though it is an exhibition, 
it is at the same time a self-contained 
neighborhood in the course of construc- 
tien. and families are already living 
there. Broadly. therefore, the visitor 
ets an impression of the living world 
as it is today in these islands 

The Festival is in no sense a trade 
fair. The task of selling British goods 


commercially has been left. as in other 


years, to the British Industries Fair. 

But the Festival, like the nation and 
the way of life which it demonstrates. 
does not depend solely upon material 
things. This year’s display would be 
altogether lopsided without the strong 
and vital ingredient of the Arts. Our 
reputation as a race of phlegmatic met 
chants or shopkeepers is often, and per- 
haps increasingly, at variance with the 
facts. There has been something of a 
renaissance in Britain over the past 
vears, reflected partly in the wide ap- 
peal made by the Arts to all kinds of 
people, and also by the number of 
poets, painters, and musicians of world 
stature who have lived and developed 
their genius from, and in, these islands. 

There will be 23 Festivals of the Arts 
during the summer. Some of these are 
already famed as annual events. and 
others are new ones. There are music. 
opera, ballet, the drama, painting. 
sculpture—one can only hint at the vast 
program. 

Yet this framework of set events. 
though an essential part of the Festival 
of Britain, does not tell the complete 
story the story of the heritage of the 


British people. 
The British Heritage 


It is a formidable task to define the 
heritage of a race—a synthesis of so 
many abstract things—the beauty ol 
our cathedrals. and our seafaring tra- 
dition, our long and proud parliamen- 
tary history which has evolved into a 
pattern for democracy: the lovely 
British countryside. the atmosphere of 
our villages and inns-—all these are a 
part of the heritage of Britain, and no 
program of events could possibly give 
a full account of them. Each craft. 
each community, each county. and each 
person can add some form and color 
to the mosaic of the Festival of Britain. 
and it is this feature that makes our 
national display unique in history. Hun- 
dreds of local communities have made 
independent and spontaneous arrange- 
ments to play their part in the Festival. 
and these diverse activities are being 
linked with their natural background. 
the village. the cathedral citv. or the 
great industrial center. 

Thus we are this year setting out to 
show. not in any boastful way. but with 
proud humility. that we have traditions 
and values worthy of preservation, and 
hat our national characteristics and 
abilities are still capable of helping 
forward the common cause of mankind 


peace and freedom, 





Sports, continued from page 52 


with the quiet regality which only the 
English can command. 

But the best example I ever saw of 
honor and hospitality in England oc- 
curred in a Lacrosse match between 
Yale University and the combined Ox- 
ford-Cambridge teams, at Oxford. The 
English team had been gathered at the 
last moment from all over the island: 
some of them had not played in years. 
and few had ever seen or played with 
each other. Opposing them was a Yale 
team twice their number, practiced and 
polished to the nth degree, and com- 
plete with head coach, assistant coach, 
trainer and managers. The Americans. 
on the average a head taller and half 
again as thick as the English, were hel- 
meted and padded to the ears—protec- 
tion which their opponents ignored. 

As may be imagined. the English 
were slaughtered beyond hope. Out- 
classed, outplayed, and outscored, they 
even looked silly at times, a terrible 
fate for these proud people. Yet not 
once did they cease to play the game 
for all they were worth: not once did 
they let on that the game was anything 
but enjoyable for them; and not once 
did they forget to treat the Americans 


with grace and dignity. 


How to Become a Hero 


The English character, as seen 


through their sports, may well be 
summed up in the career of Lord Mild- 
may of Flete. a millionaire who jock- 
eved his own horses and whose life's 
ambition was to win the toughest 
steeplechase in the world. England’s 
Grand National. A consistent loser, fate 
cheated him of victory at the last mo- 
ment in race after race. Going over 
one of the final jumps of the Grand 
one year, comfortably ahead of the 
field, his horse landed awkwardly, gave 
a great heave to stay afoot. and Lord 
Mildmay’s neck snapped forward with 
a torn ligament. Despite his injury, he 
finished out the race while competitors 
thundered by him, his head resting 
limply on his chest. The next year he 
was back. more determined than ever. 

Because of his quiet, incredible re- 
fusal to admit defeat, this man became 
a national hero before his death, and 
although he died a loser his life was 
every inch a success in the British view 
because of the dignity, the elegance, 
and the refinement with which he ecar- 


ried on his single-minded quest. 


Books continued trom page 28 
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Secondly, it ended happily for Edward, 
a man who had small liking and little 
talent for the business of being a king 
but who had a great liking and con- 
-iderable zest for the business of en 
joving life. 

{ King’s Story is entertaining as well 
as important. The book shows clearly 
that even as Prince of Wales, he was a 
rebel against the traditions that de- 
manded he look upon the career into 
which he had been born as a vocation. 
Edward asked of life just about what 
every man asks: no more. no less. In 
the 1920’s and 30°’s he was a voung 
man who felt that he was part of his 
generation and he felt too, that he had 
a right to move out of the ivory tower 
of constitutional monarchism and into 
the free society of men and women. 

This caused a conflict which was re- 
solved only when he was forced to ab- 
dicate. He learned that a King may 
have a private life, but not a public 
private life. The wave of moral indig- 
nation which swept England when it 
was learned that he plained to marry 


a divorced woman will probably seem 


naive, even comic, to those who read 
this book fifty years hence, but it was a 
very real indignation indeed. It is quite 
possible that the Archbishop of Can 
terbury and Stanley Baldwin, the two 
villains of the story. were merely re- 
flecting the moral tone of their time 
and that instead of forcing the King to 
abdicate, they merely precipitated the 
inevitable. 

It is evident from his comments that 
the King never really believed that this 
moral indignation existed. He believed 
quite honestly, but quite mistakenly, 
that he could marry Mrs. Simpson and 
that eventually the people would accept 
the alliance. A lesser man might have 
held stubbornly to his conviction and 
depended upon his great personal pop- 
ularity to carry his point. No matter 
which side won, the prestige of the 
monarchy would have been seriously 
impaired. The abdication was his finest 
act. 

Perhaps unconsciously he paints a 
vivid self portrait which reveals that the 
very human young man who was Ed- 
ward VIII was constitutionally —un- 
suited to be a constitutional monarch. 
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Murder 


(Continued from page 23) 


trucks were searched a second time, at 
Braunschweig, that huge quantities of 
coffee were found in the reserve tanks 
and spare tires of every truck. Two cars 
with important-looking officials brought 
up the rear of the column. Their papers 
were in perfect order, but they disap- 
peared when they saw trouble ahead— 
not, however, before the German police 
had recognized them as Soviet officials. 
Less romantic, but on a much bigger 
scale, the illegal West-East traffic in 
goods, tools and machines is booming. 
This operation is not in the hands of 
adventurers and gangsters; big business 
has taken over. Highly respected indus- 
trialists of Essen and dozens of busi- 
nessmen and financiers of all the West- 
ern zones, supposedly staunch oppo- 
nents of Communism, are supplying the 
war machine of the Soviets and their 
satellites with the essential material the 
East needs so badly. These transactions 
have grown and multiplied in the last 
few months. The Bonn Government es- 
timates that this traffic now represents 
a value of 300 million Marks ($75 mil- 
lion) a year—an important part of 
which flows through Helmstedt. 
Recently Washington has taken a very 
serious view of this situation, and 
Chancellor Adenauer has threatened to 
apply drastic measures against Western 
firms which place profit above loyalty 
The State Depart- 
ment has sent a special ECA Commis- 


to their Government. 
sion to Germany to study ways and 
means for tightening border controls 
against the illegal flow of strategic ma- 
terial to the East. 

This is not an easy task. With Berlin 
partly under Western and partly under 
Eastern control. the city is an ideal ex- 
change post. Western firms simply ship 
their goods to branch offices or custom- 
ers in the Western sector of Berlin, and 
they in turn find some pretext or subter- 
fuge to deliver the material to their 
partners in the Eastern sector. Some 
few are caught, but mostly only the 
sinaller fry. 

And so little Helmstedt. with the one- 
time Eden of its Lappwald. is the svm- 
bol of modern confusion. chaos and dis- 
tortion in the minds of men. And as 
long as the European continent remains 
artificially split. this enchanting forest 


will attract not romantic lovers but 
both the victims and the scavengers of 


the interminable cold war. 
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Records "Round the World 





Britten: “Rejoice in the Lamb,” 12-in. 
WCFM dise #WCFM-LP-4. This festival 
cantata was written in 1943 for the Choir 
of St. Mathews Church, Northampton. The 
soloists include Katherine Hansel, Rachel 
Koerner, George Barritt and David Baker. 
Theodore Schaefer conducts the Chancel 
Choir from the organ. The reverse side 
carries Kodaly’s “Missa Brevis in Tempora 
Belli,’ which was first presented by the 
Chancel Choir of the National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C. in 1947. 


Byrd: “Mass for 3 Voices; 4 Voices,” 
12-in. Allegro disc #A1-101. The Choral 
Society of London, conducted by John 
Bath, presents this 16th Century music 
authentically. An alternate may be found 
on the 10-in. London disc #L PS-301, in 
which the “Mass for 4 Voices” is performed 
by T. B. Lawrence conducting the Fleet 
Street Choir. In this interpretation, Latin 
rather than Italian words are sung. 


Coates, Eric: “Concert,” 10-in. London 
dise #LPS-27. This concert comprising 
“Three Bears,” “Three Men,” and “Dance 
of the Orange Blossoms” is played by the 
New Symphony under the direction of the 
composer. An alternate is the 12-in. Colum- 
bia disc #ML-4274, on which Coates also 
conducts the London Symphony Orchestra 
in his “Three Bears,” “Cinderella,” “Foot- 
“London Calling,” “Dancing 
and the “Knightsbridge,” 
“Television” marches. 


lights,” 
Nights,” 


don Bridge” and 


“Lon- 


Delius: “Over the Hills and Far Away,” 
10-in. Columbia disc # ML-2133. The Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the baton 
of Sir Thomas Beecham, performs this 
work on one side and Bizet’s “Fair Maid 
of Perth Suite” on the other. 


Elgar: “Wand of Youth Suite #1,” 12 
in London disc #LLP-43. Van Beinum con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra offers this work on one side and the 
composer's “Overture Cockaigne, Op. 40” 
on the other. 


Gilbert and Sullivan: Thanks to the 


D’Oyly Carte Opera Company and the New 
Promenade Orchestra directed by Isidore 
Godfrey, we can enjoy the following G 
& S operas in their entirety at home on 
the following London discs: “The Gon- 
doliers” (two 12-in. discs #LLP-198-9), 
“The Mikado” (two 12-in dises #LLP-189 
90), “The Pirates of Penzance” (two 12 
in. dises #LLP-80-1), “HMS Pinafore” 
two 12-in. dises $LLP-71-2), “Ruddigore” 
(two 12-in. discs #LLP-243-4), “Trial by 
Jury” (one 12-in. dise #LLP-70), “Yeo- 
man of the Guard” (two 12-in. discs #LLP- 


241-2). 


Handel: “Royal Fireworks Music,” 12 
in. Columbia disc #ML-1197. This popu- 


lar music, commissioned by the King of 


England to celebrate the Peace of Aix-La 
Chapelle in 1748, is superbly performed by 
Sargent and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Haydn: “Symphony #100 (Military) in 
G major,” 12-in. Westminster dise #WL- 
5045. This popular work, first performed 
in London (1795), is here played by the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Hermann Scherchen. For good measure, the 
reverse side carries Haydn's “Symphony 
#95 in C minor,” one of a group the com 
poser worked on during his first London 
Visit. 


Mendelssohn: “Midsummer's Night 
Dream,” 12-in. Vox disc # PL-6830. The in- 
cidental music of this celebrated work is 
performed with vocal parts by the Vienna 
State Opera Chorus and soloists, and the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Clemens Krauss. 


Mendelssohn: “Symphony #1 in (¢ 
minor, Op. 11,” 12-in. Concert Hall Society 
disc #CHS-1080. Superbly recorded by the 
Winterthur Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Victor Desarzens, this work is 
one of the five compositions written for, 
and dedicated to, the Philharmonic Society 
of London in 1824... 
was but 15 years old. 


when the composer 


Verdi: ‘Falstaff,’ three 12-in. Cetra 
Soria discs in Album #cet. LP-1207. Based 
chiefly on Shakespeare’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” but also taking certain passages 
from “Henry IV,” this lyrical opera buffa 
in three acts is presented in its complete 
form by outstanding artists including Gui 
seppe Taddei (as Falstaff), Saturno Mel- 
etti, Emilio Renzi, Lina Pagligni and 
Rosanna Carteri. The Orchestra and 
Chorus of Radio Italia are conducted by 
Mario Rossi. Excellent! 


Walton: “Concerto for Violin & Or- 
chestra,” 12-in. RCA-Victor dise #LM-1121. 
This splendid recording, made in England 
and only recently released, features Jascha 
Heifetz as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by William Walton. 
This is an entirely new recording not to 
be confused with the former album set with 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Williams, R. Vaughan: “Concerto for 
Oboe and Strings,” 12-in. Mercury dise 
#MG-10003. This work, composed during 
the war in England, is performed by Mitch 
ell Miller and the Saidenberg Little Sym- 
phony directed by Daniel 
Unusual acoustics were achieved by plac 
ing a single microphone thirty feet from 
the performers and using the Reeves- 
Fairchild recording method (New York, 
19417). The reverse side carries Cimarosa’s 


Saidenberg. 


offering 
interesting comparisons between the works 
of these two widely separated composers. 


“Concerto for Oboe and Strings,” 


Kare A. BARLEBEN 





JEHAN DE NouE 


Nations, « 


Correct usage as 
With each other.” 





A working guide to procedure and pro- 
tocol, this book also brings you important 


articles on Diplomacy in Action by 
Max Petitpierre 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo 
Professor J. B. Whitton 
Spruille Braden Ca r O O 


George J. Mathieu 


E. Wilder Spaulding by the Editors of United Nations World Magazine. 


Stanislaw Kiernik : ; aaa 
Sir Victor Wellesley Myron Leslie Hurwitz, Editor in Charge 


Robert J. G. McClurkin 
THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON DIPLOMATIC PROCEDURE AND 


848 pages, 7 x 93/4, $20.00 PROTOCOL YOU CAN OWN —IT ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT 


techniques of correspondence * exchange of notes * forms of address * 


MFunited nations WORLD book procedure for presentation of credentials and first official visits in each 


country * official and social precedence 





diplomatic immunities and privileges * clearance of customs * entry 
of personal effects * tax exemptions * conferences * treaty-making °* 
ratification * accession * arbitration * mediation * good offices 


major terms of diplomatic language * addresses, telephone numbers of 
Chancery, residence of Chief of mission, offices of military, naval and 
air attachés of 90 countries * agricultural, press and cultural counsellors 
and attachés * marital and family status of diplomatic personnel 


iN It is the only book that includes a thorough index 
NITED NATIONS WORLD MAGAZINE to 10,000 leading diplomatic personnel. 


Packed with information and facts you want at your fingertips, THE 
\y/ IC DIPLOMATIC YEARBOOK will be indispensable to you in your every- 
DIPL‘ yNLAT A day business of world diplomacy. 
\ The f 
A Y arbook EXAMINE THE BOOK FOR 10 DAYS FREE 
; e SHARK ema naamnaaamaanane 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y 
Please send me for 10 days’ free examination a copy of THE DIPLOMATIC 
YEARBOOK. After 10 days I agree to remit $20.00 plus postage or return the 
book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders with remittance. Same return privilege. ) 
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COOLED BY NATURE 


OPEN MAY TO OCTOBER 


Lookout Mountain Hotel 


Overlooking Beautiful Chattanooga 


Isn’t it fun to be up in the clouds! 


Leave your troubles below with the dull, drab 
earth-bound creatures. Come and join the 
happy, carefree spirits in A Paradise Above 
the Clouds! 


For Relaxed Exhilaration—For fun, frolic and 
frivolity!—For the vacation you’ve dreamed 
about—-Where life goes on at your own sweet 
pace, come to Lookout Mountain. 


Everything for everybody — golf, swim- 
ming pool and cabana club, hiking trails, 
dancing, shuffle board, croquet, badminton, 
archery, a stable of splendid saddle horses. 


European and American Plan 
For Rates and Reservations write or wire: 


S. JOHN LITTLEGREEN, Managing Director 


| 


hs 


Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


Spend your holidays at beautiful Lookout 
Mountain Hotel. Towering above lofty moun- 
tain ranges in the heart of the Southland, 
Lookout features the finest in comfort and furn- 
ishings . . . 200 rooms with baths commanding 
a panorama of unequalled scenic beauty and a 
tower view of nine states. 


Cooled by nature and warmed by southern 
hospitality, Lookout Mountain Hotel is one 
of the world’s most distinguished vacation spots. 





